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READING CIRCLE 


The Kentucky State Reading Circle Board has just 
adopted 


Smith’s Constructive School Discipline 
Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


for the 


“High School Course” 


for which high school and normal credit will 





be given. For particulars write your nearest 


State Normal School. 


Smith’s Constructive School Discipline 


was also adopted for the 


“College Course,” 


and college credit will be given therefor. 


Single copies of these books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of $1.40 Jeach, 
by the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO - 
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Combine Your Vacation with Education 


Students and teachers attending Georgetown College during the SUMMER SESSION 
have the unusual privilege of combining a real education with a delightful vacation. 
Located in one of the beauty spots of the world, Georgetown College offers a 
delightful climate; outdoor life in the form of tennis, hiking, swimming, boating 
and picnicking; and many fine forms of entertainment that make a summer here 
one to be long remembered. 


Our SUMMER SESSION begins on June 15, and ends on August 14. In this time one 
can earn nine semester hours which will count toward our A. B. degree. All work 
taken in Education can be applied on a degree and is acceptable by the State 
Department of Education on teaching certificate. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Georgetown College 


Georgetown, Kentucky 





























Solve ‘Your Primary Number Difficulties 


By the Use of 


DRILL CARDS— 


FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


Sets |, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
By LOU BELLE STEVENS 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


and the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


By STEVENS and VanSICKLE 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


(Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics) 


The Pilot Arithmetics, Books One and Two and the Teachers’ Manual, 
have been adopted by the Kentucky State Textbook Commission. 


; NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


To the Members of the Kentucky Education Association 


The presidency of the Kentucky Education Association is the 
highest honor which you can confer upon one of your members. I! 
appreciate fully this honor which you have conferred upon me. 


Secretary Williams reports an enrollment of 8,965 for !924-25. 
The attendance at our recent annual meeting was the largest in the 
history of the association. President Keith gave us one of the best 
programs that we have ever had. The committees appointed to make 
special reports on reorganization, finance and taxation, recodification 
of school laws, publicity, and research presented thoughtful, careful, 
thorough reports. They were the best that we have had*presented. 


This fine year of achievement is a challenge to us for the year 
1925-26. The new constitution goes into effect as soon as articles 
of incorporation have been filed with the Secretary of State. Great 
care, good judgment and an abundance of good common sense will 
be required to make the transfer from the old regime to the new. The 
new constitution provides for nine numbers of the Journal. This 
Journal must be ‘enlarged, enriched and made a serviceable organ to 
the membership. A special committee to formulate a Code of Ethics 
has been appointed. A good program for our next annual meeting 
must be provided. Our membership must grow until we have every 
teacher in the state a member of the association. 


The president alone cannot do all of these things. | am count- 
ing on you to rally to the standard and do your full duty in making 
this year, a year of real progress and achievement. 


Yours for the children of Kentucky, 


i 


President, Kentucky Education Association. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 


We, your Committee on Resolutions, offer the 
following for your consideration: 

Be it resolved by the Kentucky Educational 
Association at its Annual Meeting in Louisville, 
April 24, 1925; 

1. That we thank the officials of this organiza- 
tion for their labors the past year and especially are 
we grateful to them for the exceptionally strong 
and striking program they have given us the past 
four days. 

2. That we are grateful to all the individuals 
and organizations of Louisville who may have 
given help and co-operation toward making this 
meeting successful or in any way adding to our 
comfort. 


3. That we have been pleased and encouraged 
by the entertainment furnished by the students of 
many schools of the State at the different sessions 
of this meeting. For such services we thank and 
commend them and their teachers. 


4. That we acknowledged our gratitude and 
added obligations to the First Christian Church of 
this city, for the use of its charming building in 
which to hold our most important meetings. We 
also thank other churches and organizations for 
allowing us to use their rooms and facilities. 


5. That we are grateful to speakers and enter- 
tainers of other states who have enriched this 
year’s program. 


6. That we re-affirm our belief in the worth of 
the Kentucky Educational Association and pledge 
ourselves to its future development as earnestly as 
we express our pride in its wonderful growth. 


7. That we re-dedicate ourselves to the policy 
of public education and continue our efforts to in- 
duce the Commonwealth of Kentucky to go its 
full measure in the promotion of such a policy to 
the end that our school system from the remotest 
country school to the University of Kentucky may 
be in keeping with our proud citizenship. 


8. That since teaching is the chief factor in 
human development and teachers the chief factor 
in teaching, and the number of these now inadequate 
for the needs of Kentucky; we ask the State to 
give generous aid to the teacher training forces 
within its borders until they become as well equipped 
as similar institutions of any state. 


9. That we are pleased with the co-operation 
and sympathetic spirit existing among the schools 
of the State, public, denominational, private or 
semi-private, and that we pledge to each and all 
of them our assistance in any legitimate effort they 
are making or may make to develop and enrich 
human life, regardless of the type of education in 
which they may be engaged. 


10. That we express our profound gratitude to 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, for assistance rendered to the Re- 
codification Committee by providing the services of 
Mr. W. R. Hood, Legislative Specialist, Washington, 
D. C., who spent the past month in Kentucky, and 
to Mr. Hood we give our thanks for the untiring 
energy and ability he exercised in directing the re- 
writing of our School Code. 


11. That we commend President Keith for the 
careful and intelligent way he selected the following 
committees which were ordered appointed at our 
last year’s meeting: 

Committee on School Finances and Taxation, 

Committee on Recodification of State School 
Laws, 

Committee on School and Educational Publicity, 

Committee on Research. 

We commend these committees for accepting 
their duties seriously and for the intelligent prog- 
ress they have thus far made. 


12. That we are pleased with the progress 
being made by the district and sectional educational 
organizations that are contributing so much to the 
cause of education of Kentucky and hope that 
other similar ones may be promoted. 


13. That we continue to give to the National 
Educational Association our support. 


14. That we renew our endorsement of the 
present law by which county superintendents are 
elected. 


15. That we earnestly urge that the superin- 
tendents’ meeting which has usually been held in 
December, be called this year not later than 
November 15th. 


16. That we endorse the movement to make 
the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky a National 
Park, and pledge our support to the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association and we petition the 
Congress of the United States to provide ways and 
means for taking over the control of the renowned 
cavernous area of our State. 

That a copy of this resoluti n be sent to the 
National Park Commission of Washington, D. C., 
and a copy to the Mammoth Cave National. Park 
Association of Bowling Green, Ky. 

17. That we have watched with pleasure and 
encouragement the revival of a spelling interest in 
Kentucky and that we commend the Courier- 
Journal for so generously and effectively promoting 
and fostering such an interest. Weask the Courier- 
Journal to continue its efforts until the spelling 
bees it has inspired and directed become annual 
national events. 

18. That we ask the incoming president of the 
K. E. A. to appoint a committee at this meeting to 
prepare a Code of Ethics for our guidance and 
submit the results of its labor at our 1926 meeting. 

19. We commend the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Kentucky and the Kentucky Social 
Hygiene Association for their efforts toward the 
improvement of the citizenship and health of our 
young people. 

20. We favor the calling of a convention for 
the revision of our State Constitution. 

21. We deplore the present tendencies toward 
commercializing the athletic activities of our 
schools and the physical violence permitted under 
many games, particularly those allowing high 
school girls to play basket ball under boys’ rules. 

22. Be it resolved that all laws granting the 
privilege of gambling in any form upon the race 
tracks of the State or elsewhere in Kentucky, 
should be repealed. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College and Normal School, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
JUNE 1 TO AUGUST 21—12 WEEKS—TWO TERMS 


First) Form: June WtOoa I, ..occ bic cee cae ascsecsses 6 WEEKS 
Second Term July 13 to August 21...................... 6 WEEKS 


ENTIRE REGULAR FACULTY will be in charge. Several additional prominent 
educators will conduct Special Courses. Special reduced railroad rates to Richmond 
will be in effect. 


EXPENSES—Only about $35.00 necessary expenses for a six-week term. (‘‘Cheaper 
than staying at home.”’) 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL— 





1. Five-week Course for Rural Teachers. 4. Special Group Courses. 
2. Relay Course in Education. 5. Course for County Superintendents. 
3. Special Grade Method Course—All grades. 6. Redpath Chautauqua—7 days. 


Excursions, American Legion Band Concerts, Twilight 
Hour, Radio Concerts, Games and Plays, Motion Pictures. 


EASTERN’S SUMMER SCHOOL IS NOT A SIDE LINE—IT IS THE 
BIGGEST EVENT OF THE YEAR 


Write President T. J. Coates for Special Summer School Announcement. 











Teachers’ Reading Circle Courses 








High School Courses 


1. Community Activities 
Cubberly’s Rural Life and Education. 4 Unit 

2. Rural Schoo! Management 
Pitman’'s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools }3 a ore 
Smith's Constructive School Discipline wae 


a Course 


1. History of Education in the U. 
Cubberly’s Brief History of 5. am 3 Semester Hours 
2. Fundamentals and Methods 


Charter’s Teaching Common Branches 


Hotchkiss’ The Project Method. 3 Semester Hours 
3. Classroom Management 
Bennett's School Efficiency. 2 Semester Hours’ 


Smith's Constructive School Discipline 


Books for These Courses « 
Cubberly's Rural Life and Education . Postpaid * 70 Charter’s Teaching Common Branches . rage * 90 
Pitman’s Successful Teachingin Rural Schools “* 1.40 Hotchkiss’ The Project Method : 1.20 
Smith's Constructive School Discipline . . = 1.40  Bennett’s School Efficiency .... . = 1.20 
Cubberly’s Brief History of Education . . - 2,29 





Andress Health Education in Rural Schools, postpaid $1.90 
This is the Book on which the questions on Thecry and Practice are based. 





Address all orders for the above books to 


A. J. JOLLY, Secretary, Manager 
MENTOR, KY. 
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23. That we believe the educational growth of 
Kentucky wouid have been more rapid if her 
educational forces had always been as strongly and 
harmoniously united as they are now. We believe 
that our collective educational judgment is a 
reasonably safe guide to the things our common- 
wealth needs educationally and believing thus, it is 
hereby humbly, deeply and militantly resolved 
that we throw out our united strength and intelli- 
gence to the accomplishment of some of the things 
we are so well agreed ought to be done. Doing 
this with the courage that ought to characterize an 
organization 8,852 strong, we shall command the 
influence to which we are entitled. 


L. J. HANIFAN, 

L. C. BOSLEY, 

R. T. WHITTINGHILL, 

FRED MEADE, 

J. L. HARMAN, 
Chairman. 


THE CERTIFICATION PROBLEM 
IN KENTUCKY. 


(W. R. Gary, University 
of Kentucky.) 


The leading educators of Kentucky realize and 
agree that the present certification system is in- 
compatible with any educational program that is 
intended to be progressive. It is evident that 
Kentucky needs a new certification law, but the 
main problem is how to get it, how to keep it, and 
what to put in it. Before entering into a discus- 
sion of a new law and the content of it, I shall deal 
with the present system in regard to its inadequacy, 
weaknesses and its merits as well. Also, I desire 
to make plain the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing a new system, and the greater difficulties in 
causing it to function. 

During Mr. Colvin’s administration, an excellent 
law was passed requiring every teacher in the 
elementary schools of the State to be a high school 
graduate by 1926. This law has been repealed on 
the grounds that hundreds of schools would be 
without teachers when 1926 arrived. At first, we 
who are interested in raising the educational 
standards of Kentucky weredispleased. At present, 
any person With an elementary education and six 
weeks of professional training may apply for and 
receive, after a successful examination, a certificate 
valid in any elementary school in Kentucky. This 
law was passed to relieve a shortage of teachers in 
the poorer counties. Did this remedy the shortage? 
Let us take Leslie and Elliott Countiesfor examples. 
There are forty-four schools without teachers in 
Leslie County. The situation is almost as bad in 
Elliott County: The same is true in many other 
counties. The salaries in these places are all 
$40.00 per month. With forty-four schools closed, 
Leslie cannot pay the remaining teachers their 
money because the per capita from the State and 
county tax does not yield enough. Obviously, 
the lowest certification requirements do not remedy 
the teacher shortage in many counties. The prob- 
lem brings us back to the method of distributing 
State school funds. If there is one thing in the 
Kentucky Constitution that holds back educational 
progress more than any other thing, it is the pro- 
vision for the distribution of the State funds to the 
counties. If any one doubts the statement, let 


him begin to devise ways and means of inaugurating 
a progressive program for Kentucky and he will 
find himself continually heading in at this point, 
It prevents the payment of adequate salaries, even 
to poorly qualified teachers. Hence, there is no 
high type of certification law that will fit Kentucky 
so long as this part of the Constitution remains 
unchanged. One might be legislated into exis. 
tence, but it would not work if it were uniform, 


Any state law must, of necessity, be uniform, 
Uniformity in intent does not always beget uni- 
formity in action. The present law has the quality 
just mentioned, but it bespeaks sectionalism and 
inequality of opportunity in action. If State 
funds were distributed on a teacher salary basis 
and a State-wide salary schedule existed, Kentucky 
would leap forward even if the State Board of 
Education were not reorganized as it should be. 


The wealthier counties are not eager for a different 
method of distribution. They fail to realize that 
some of the poorer counties would be among the 
wealthiest if they were once developed. Most of 
them would begin to pour back into the State 
treasury more than they had taken fromit. Many 
of the so-called poor counties abound in a wealth 
of natural resources. It is claimed that those who 
would have been benefited most by the amendment 
proposed in 1922, voted it down. It must be re- 
membered that another amendment was with it 
that caused many people to vote against both. 
The educational leaders did not carry the campaign 
to the hills as vigorously as did the opposition. 
Mr. Phelps and others were on the grounds help- 
ing the people guard their sacred rights in keeping 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in politics, 
Incidently, the other amendment was passed over, 
more or less, and had to fail along with its com- 
panion. I believe that the opposition displayed 
more energy in the campaign, and their efforts 
were rewarded. Mr. Colvin and his force of 
assistants could not put the thing over, because 
they did not have the help of every superinten- 
dent, principal and teacher in the State. 


It would be easy to stop at this point and say 
that the present certification law is about as good 
as any under the circumstances. There would be 
some truth, but no hint of progress, in the state- 
ment. One cannot deal with a situation as he 
would like to have it, but he must deal with it as 
he finds it. There is something that can be done. 


The present certification law is not as good as 
it should be because it does not recognize training 
as the sole basis for granting licenses. By training, 
I mean professional work in teacher-training 
schools, experience, etc. Certification by examina- 
tion should be abolished. The types of certificates 
are too general. They overlap and do not require 
specialization. Inefficiency results, from which 
children suffer. If a teacher specializes in Ken- 
tucky, she doesso of her own accord. No State- 
wide salary schedule exists, and one certificate 
may prove as valuable as another of a higher type. 
One may be a county superintendent or a high 
school principal with the same certificate. In 
defense of the law, it may be said that it is general 
because it has to deal with a situation that 1s very 
general, or rather a tangled mass of widely varying 
situations. 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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NEW! 


HE brand new ‘‘Practical’’ 
catalogue will be ready for 
mailing shortly. 





@While you’re thinking of 
“Practical’’ and quality school 
supplies and art materials, why 
not write for your copy? It tells 
all about hundreds of useful 
things for modern schools. 


@ A post card request will bring 
this big, interesting catalogue. 
It is free and is sent without 
obligation. 


Practical Dra wing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL ~ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. (2 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago,11l. \@) Dallas, Tex. 























The College of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts 
work. Special training courses for Elemen- 
tary, Junior and Senior High School, Physical 
Education, Kindergarten, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Public School Art. Final 
year combines teaching half-time in city 
schools on pay and advanced university in- 
struction. 

Graduate work under twelve specialists in 
major fields of education. Fullest co-operation 
with other colleges of University. Degrees of 
M. A. and Ph. D. granted. 

Summer Term: June 22-July 31. 

Autumn Term opens September 2L 

Address inquiries and request for catalogues 
to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Home of Co-operative Teacher Training 








UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


Summer Session, 1925 
Two Terms 


First Term: June 15 to July 24 
Second Term: July 27 to August 29 


_ The summer session program of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky has been planned partic- 
ularly to meet the needs of the following 
groups: 

1. Teachers in public and private schools. 
2. Supervisors of grade school work and 
special subjects. 

Elementary and high school principals. 


City and county superintendents. 


Sy Be Se 


Teachers in junior and senior colleges who 
are working towards advanced degrees. “4 


6. Undergraduates in agriculture, arts and 
sciences, education, engineering and law. 


7. Persons desiring training for social wel- 
fare service, including playground work 
and scoutcraft. 


STRONG GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Large Numbers of Courses in the Col- 
leges of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Engineering and Law. 


Spend your summer in the ‘‘Heart of the 
Blue Grass.’ Make your vacation season 
pleasant and profitable. Enjoy the Devereux 
and Coffer-Miller Players in 1925. Excur- 
sion to Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, to 
Natural Bridge, to High Bridge, to Shaker- 
town, to the famous Blue Grass stock farms, 
and to Frankfort, where an opportunity will 
be provided to visit the State Capitol, the 
Old State House, the Historical Museum, 
O’Hara’s grave, the grave of Daniel Boone 
and other points of interest. 


For full information, write to 


Director of the Summer Session 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington Kentucky 
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A new certification system should provide for 
the following things: All certificates should be 
issued by the State Board of Education, and should 
be based upon training with a State-wide salary 
schedule making regulations for experience, etc.; 
every county superintendent should be a college 
graduate with a year’s additicnal work in county 
administration; every high school superintendent 
of Classes A and AA high schools should be a college 
graduate with an additional year’s training in high 
school administration; every high school principal 
of Class B schools or less should be a college graduate 
with his major work done in high school administra- 
tion; every high school teacher should be a college 
graduate with his major work done in the particular 
branches which he expects to teach; every elemen- 
tary school principal should be a graduate of a four- 
year teachers,college with his major work done in 
elementary supervision; every elementary teacher 
should be a graduate of a normal school with her 
major work done in preparation for the grades 
which she expects to teach; there should be special 
certificates for teachers of music, manual arts, 
household arts, etc.; every county and city super- 
visor should be a college graduate with his major 
done in his type of supervision; lastly, there ought 
to be a different certificate issued for rural teachers 
who should be normal graduates who have paid 
special attention to the study of rural problems, 
rural communities and their schools. As for the 
length of time for which these certificates would be 
valid I shall leave that for tne writer of the law to 
figure out, because there will be plenty of time for 
that in the future. I have mentioned the qualifica- 
tions which I think should accompany certain 
positions. I believe that a proper certificate for 
each should be worked out. Since the system 
could not be put into operation at once, it would be 
well to frame legislation that would approach this 
standard gradually, thus making it possible for 
teachers to prepare to meet the requirements. It 
would be wise to provide first and second grades of 
some of the certificates so that they could be re- 
newed by the teacher as she prepared herself to 
meet the requirements of the highest certificate in 
her field of work. 


The important question is, ‘‘How can we hope to 
attain such a standard?” It seems that we are 
hedged about by the conditions which we have 
enumerated, and handicapped by a legislature that 
can undo a good law in a day or two until few 
means are left that will bring success. I believe 
that such a standard can be reached through the 
plan which is outlined in the remainder of this 
discussion. 


The object of attack is the Constitution. Amend- 
ments have been tried and have been defeated. 
They must be tried again, but not until the proper 
plans have been laid. Every teacher who goes out 
from our teacher-training institutions henceforth 
must know the problems and needs of Kentucky. 
It is surprising to find what a great number of 
teachers are uninformed in this respect, and who 
have no clear-cut ideas about our educational 
system and its needs. No teacher should go out 


of our normal schools, colleges and university 
without having first been acquainted with condi- 
tions, and made to desire improvement. The great 
body of teachers must become the dispensing 
agency for prepaganda that will mold _ pvblic 


opinion toward favorable action on some constitu- 
tional amendments. When this takes place, the 
road will be clear for prozress in keeping with other 
states. 


In the meantime, the State supervisors should 
bend every effort to get aggressive, and able county 
superintendents. The latter can do more to stimu- 
late local interest than anyone else. The legisla- 
ture might be urged to raise the qualifications of 
county superintendents some more, and much 
would be accomplished. There are only 120 


counties, and the legislature might be constrained’ 


to legislate more progressively on this matter since 
such a small number is involved. 


The State Superintendent and his aides can do 
much by urging local boards to provide better and 
higher qualified teachers. In fact, much has been 
done along this line. The same may be applied to 
local taxation. The towns of Mackville and Willis- 
burg in Washington County voted local taxes to 
supplement the State county funds when urged to 
do so by the concerted efforts of the State Depart- 
ment, the county superintendent and the principals 
of the two schools. Every community that goes 
this far will be ready to go farther, and each one 
adds to the total of the factors which are going to 
change our Constitution and usher in a newerain 
Kentucky. 


Many things that have been said in this paper 
may seem irrelevant to certification, but I have not 
been able to escape them because they seem to 
pertain to the subject at hand. 


NEW CAMPUS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUISVILLE. 


Improvements are under way on the new grounds 
of the University of Louisville. The campus con- 
tains about forty acres located at Third Street and 
Eastern Parkway. The buildings, many of which 
were constructed for educational purposes, will be 
partly altered and improved. They will afford 
adequate accommodations for the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Speed Scientific School. It is not the 
present purpose of the trustees to change the 
location of the professional schools since they are 
favorably situated near the city hospital and other 
city institutions with which they are intimately 
connected. 


One new building will be immediately erected on 
the campus, a Museum of Fine Arts. This building 
which will present a beautiful structure of Greek 
Architecture, has recently been donated through the 
generosity of Mrs. J. B. Speed as a memorial to the 
late J. B. Speed. It is planned in the future 
gradually to construct other new buildings on the 
site as the resources of the University increase and 
its needs and development require. 


Due to the removal of the University during the 
coming summer it becomes necessary temporarily 
to omit the Summer School. The University will 
reopen its Summer School in 1926, under favorable 
conditions. 
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Kentucky Reading Circle Board takes an advanced step by granting professional 
credit for books read. 

In this connection we wish to announce the choice of 

Hotchkiss’s Project Method in Class Room Work for which as a course in 
Fundamentals and Methods a credit of three semester hours is allowed. Hotchkiss’s 
Project Method is not only the most simple, understandable treatment of the Project 
Method, but it is definitely related to school room practice and methods of teaching. 

We are further pleased to announce the selection of Bennett’s School Efficiency 
for which, as a course in Class Room Management, a credit of two semester hours is 
allowed. Bennett’s School Efficiency is what its name indicates and as a text in class 
room management it has no superior. 

These books may be ordered direct from us by remitting $1.20 per copy, or from 


your County Superintendent, or A. J. Jolly, Secretary, Mentor, Kentucky. 


GINN & CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















MURRAY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A standard institution for the training of teachers. 
Excellent faculty. 

Approved courses of study. 

Full certificating privileges. 

New buildings and new equipment. 

Healthful and wholesome surroundings. 

An accredited Junior College, Class A. 

Summer School begins June 8, 1925. 

Second term of Summer School begins July 20, 1925. 
Fall Semester, September 21, 1925. 





For full particulars, address 


JOHN W. CARR, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
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REPORT OF K. E. A. PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE. 


As Chairman of the K. E. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee I beg leave to offer the following report: 


Your committee has held three meetings, one a 
joint session with the other special committees, 
two alone. At these meetings we attempted to 
formulate a policy of action and devise plans for 
carrying them out. 


It was agreed that the function of the committee 
should be to disseminate information relative to 
educational conditions and needs in Kentucky in 
such a manner as would secure a fuller apprecia- 
tion on the part of the average citizen, for the 
educational progress that has been made in the 
past, our present needs, and the next steps to be 
taken in advancing the interest of Kentucky child- 
hood through improved educational facilities. 


We felt that it was vitally important that our 
people understand that Kentucky is making prog- 
ress, and as evidence of this we undertook to show 
our people (1) that the K. E. A. has made rapid 
progress during the past decade, (2) that the amount 
expended for public education had greatly increased 
during a like period, and (3) that we have one of 
the best forms of country school organization to be 
found in America. Other matters of Statewide 
interest, of course, will be included later. Along 
with information regarding these matters would 
go, naturally, a clear statement as to the next 
steps to be taken. In order to reach the people 
of our State the committee recognized that ma- 
chinery by means of which we could reach every 
part of the commonwealth must be provided. To 
accomplish this we undertook to organize County 
Publicity Committees to function as connecting 
links between your State committee and the people. 
To date 95 of these county committees have been 
organized. They are composed of five members 
each, one being the county superintendent, another 
an outstanding member of the teaching profession 
connected with a town or city system within the 
county, and the other members representative 
citizens known for their loyal and _ intelligent 
devotion to the cause of public education. These 
members include professional and business men 
and women of all types, farmers, housekeepers, etc. 


Your committee is asking these county com- 
mittees to work along three lines: (1) To put mat- 
ters of Statewide interest furnished by the Central 
Committee before the citizens of their county. 
(2) To study local conditions and needs, and put 
both before their people in the most effective 
manner possible. (3) To make recommendations 
to the Central Committee regarding any matters 
they consider of Statewide importance. 


This work is only started, and if it is to be made 
effective, it must be pushed with vigor during the 
coming year. With the machinery now set up, 
we can put before the citizenship of Kentucky 
important educational facts, especially the findings 
of the other special committees that have been 
appointed, and I believe be of invaluable service 
to the Legislative Committee in developing public 
sentiment in favor of constructive educational 


legislation. 
CHAS. D. LEWIS, 
Chairman. 


—_. 


REPORT OF K. E. A. LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


We, the members of the K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee, offer the following resolutions: 


1. That the recodification bill as submitted by 
Special Committee, be approved and enacted into 
law. 


2. That the maximum limit of county school 
levy be raised from fifty cents (50c) to seventy- 
five cents (75c) on the one hundred dollars 
($100.00). 


a 


3. That the compulsory attendance law be 
strengthened and made more specific, especially 
with reference to jurisdiction and penalty. 


4, That the certification law be revised in the 
direction of higher standards. 


5. That the consolidation laws be amended, 
making them more specific, especially along the 
lines desired by county superintendents. 


6. That a bi-partisan State Board of Educa- 
tion bill be prepared providing such personnel, 
powers and duties as will best serve the educational 
interest of Kentucky. 


7. That we recommend to the Research Com- 
mittee to make a special study of text-book law 
including the history of various states and report 
their findings to the Superintendents’ Conference 
next winter. 


8. That this program of proposed legislation be 
submitted to District Educational Associations and 
to the Superintendents’ Conference for their con- 
sideration and constructive suggestions; and that 
the final result of this process be used by the 
Legislative Committee as the basis for preparation 
of bills for the consideration of the General As- 
sembly. 


9. That we favor the present plan of selecting 
county superintendents and are opposed to any 
attempt to revert to the old method of election. 


10. WHEREAS, educational and other in- 
terests are hampered by the restrictions and limita- 
tions of the present Constitution of Kentucky, the 
State Superintendent is rendered ineligible to 
succeed himself even after rendering eminent 
services, and 


There is a growing sentiment that the present 
Constitution impedes the progress of the State in 
many matters, 


RESOLVED, That it is our opinion that those 
interested in Kentucky’s advancement should give 
careful study to the question of a new State Con- 
stitution. 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
Lee Kirkpatrick, 
G. H. Turnipseed, 
R. E. Broach, 
W. L. Jayne, 
H. W. Nichols, 


Judson Jenkins, 

J. W. Bradner, 

J. L. Foush, 
Byron W. Hartley, 
Dr. M. B. Adams. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 


Summer Quarter, 1925 


June 8-July 16 





First Term 
Second Term... 


iol July 17-August "26 





The courses of instruction in the summer quarter are of great variety. In addition 
to courses for teachers of the usual academic subjects, there are offered such professional 
and technical courses as will train teachers of education, agriculture, industrial arts, home 
economics, health education, public health nursing and physical education; also those 
which will prepare farm and home demonstration agents, supervisors, superintendents, 
principals, and Smith-Hughes experts, and the specialized courses which prepare for 


higher educational leadership. 


The college confers the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Requirements for these degrees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 


If interested, address the Registrar. 


























Are You Getting Tangible, Measurable Results in 


Business English? 

Every commercial teacher knows that it is 
more difficult to get tangible, measurable 
results in the English classes than in any 
others. First, it is difficult to determine just 
what are the essentials for an efficient Busi- 
ness English course. Second, it is far from 


easy to get those essentials so firmly fixed | 


that students will never forget them. 


Applied Business English and Correspondence 
Revised 1924 Edition) 
by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 

has solved this problem for hundreds of 
schools. The unessential and purely technical 
have been left out, but every point necessary 
for a stenographer or office worker to know 
has been dealt with simply, directly, force- 
fully, and, above all—interestingly. Students 
remember what has interested them. 

Each lesson is followed by exercises that 
require a thorough’ comprehension of the 
principles explained, demand genuine mental 
effort, and develop constructive ability. 

A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students. 

The use of printed exercise forms, with 
space left for the insertion of the correct 
word by the student, brings the work to the 
teacher in uniform, easily corrected form, and 
time formerly spent in writing out whole 
sentences may be employed to _ better 
advantage by students. 

Text complete with brief exercises at the 

end of each lesson............ rere irT Ty. $ 

Supplementary Exercise Book ........... 40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











N. E. A. Indianapolis 


June 28 to Julyj3 
We shall have a booth}(No. 150) 


near the registration desk at the 
N.E.A. headquarters in the Shortridge 
High School, where we shall be glad 
to have you call. Make this a place 
to meet your friends. Superintend- 
ents will find the booth conveniently 
located to meet teachers. The FISK 
TEACHERS AGENCY of Chicago 
has for many years been a leader. To 
meet the still growing needs we have 
increased our facilities by acquiring 
the adjoining suite of offices. 


We cover all sections of the country and all lines 
of educational work. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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REPORT OF READING 
CIRCLE BOARD. 


The Kentucky State Teachers Reading Circle 
Board met in annual session at the Seelbach Hotel, 
April 23-25 with the following members present: 


State Supt. McHenry Rhoads, Frankfort, Ky. 
J. W. Ireland, Frankfort, Ky. 

H. A. Babb, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

C. A. Tanner, Mt. Vernon, Ky. 

A. C. Burton, Bowling Green, Ky. 

J. E. Coleman, Paducah, Ky. 


Supt. J. W. Ireland, Frankfort, Ky., was elected 
president, and A. J. Jolly, Mentor, Ky., was 
elected secretary. 


The terms of J. W. Ireland and J. E. Coleman 
expiring with this session, they were reappointed 
for the ensuing term. 


O. S. Demming, secretary, having moved from 
the State, A. J. Jolly was elected for the unexpired 
term. 


The State Reading Circle Board reorganized the 
work recommended for teachers of Kentucky so as 
to articulate it with the extension courses of the 
State institutions. 


In the future teachers doing Reading Circle Work 
will receive credit for such courses by making 
arrangements with the extension department of the 
State institution from which the teacher desires 
credit. 


Books were adopted to give credits in high school 
and college, as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES— 


Cubberly’s—“‘Rural Life and Education”.14 unit 
Pitman’s—‘“‘Successful Teaching in 

Rattal SCnOGIS” . <.....5.. 008260 Y unit 
Smith’s—‘‘Constructive School Discipline’ % unit 


COLLEGE COURSES— 


Cubberly’s—“Brief History of Education in 
1 Bee 3 Semester Hrs. 
Charter’s—‘‘Teaching Common 


ot. 3 Semester Hrs. 
Hotchkiss’s—“The Project 
{Oo TC a ee 3 Semester Hrs. 


Bennett’s—‘‘School Efficiency’’. .2 Semester Hrs. 


Smith’s—‘‘Constructive School 
SPIDCUPINE” .. 5 00 5 0 0s 2 Semester Hrs. 


(Signed) 
J. W. IRELAND, President, 
A. J. JOLLY, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RE- 
CODIFICATION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 


To the Kentucky Educational Association: 


The Committee on Recodification of School Laws 
is pleased to announce the completion of its report. 
As we interpreted the function of this Committee, 
it was to abbreviate, simplify, clarify, systematize 
and harmonize the Kentucky school laws without 
fundamental or organic changes, 





Realizing that this work required the services of 
a legal expert, we applied to Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, for 
assistance. Dr. Tigert sent to Kentucky, Mr. 
W. R. Hood, Legislative Specialist, of nineteen 
years’ experience in this type of work, and we 
think Mr. Hood has done an excellent piece of work. 


While it was not our purpose to make radical 
changes in the law, it, of course, became necessary 
to interpret doubtful passages and numerous con- 
tradictory statements in the light of modern 
educational thought and in harmony with the 
general trend and spirit of our school laws. Briefly 
stated, the following are some of the chief things 
accomplished in the writing of this Code: 


1. The volume of the law will be reduced at 
least 30%. 

2. The State Department of Education is 
defined. No delegation of power or authority is 
changed. 


3. So far as possible, contradictions and am- 
biguous passages are removed and laws pertaining 
to similar subjects are grouped and classified. 


4. Duties of county superintendents and Boards 
of Education are systematized and simplified. 


5. The Consolidation Laws are grouped and 
clarified, making definite provisions as to election 
officers, returns, etc. 


6. Sub-district tax elections are legalized, and 
placed under control of the County Board of 
Education rather than the ‘Division Board,” 
which is now obsolete. 


7. Compulsory attendance law improved, al- 
though a new law should be enacted. 


8. Teachers’ contracts are required to be made 
on approved forms furnished by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

9. In the High School Article Junior High 
Schools are permitted. 


10. Provision for contracts for High School 
pupils clarified. 

11. Various provisions supposed to have been 
repealed are to be omitted. 


12. The number of copies of the Biennial Report 
is greatly reduced, thus saving several thousand 
dollars. 

13. School libraries emphasized and County 
Board's authority to assist sub-districts made clear. 


14. City school laws simplified and abbreviated. 
(It is generally believed they should be grouped 
under one article and re-written so as to secure 
more uniformity.) 


15. The most important improvement is, in 
our judgment, that of collecting and systematizing 
the various duties of different Boards, Institutions 
and School Officers in separate articles with proper 
index, so they may be easily found when the laws 
are finally published. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
M. E. LIGON, 
LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
J. E. COLEMAN, 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


To the Board of Directors and Members of the 
Kentucky Educational Association: 


As Secretary-Treasurer, I beg to submit the 
following report, representing receipts and dis- 
bursements from April 26, 1924, to April 25, 1925: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


























Receipts: 
Balance on hand April 26, 1924.................- $ 8,855.53 
Membership dues collected $8,965.00 
Contributions uf Louisville Business Organiza- 
tions. : 1,000.00 
Interest on daily balances, time deposits and 
coupons 193.48 
Advertising in Official Program.._..........-..-...-.-- 214.00 
Advertising in K. E. A. Journal... « B,Nat ae 
Cash door receipts. 61 00 
Miscell, sources. 11.82 12,573.09 
Total Receipts. , $21,428.62 
Disbursements. 10,732.91 
Balance on hand April 25, 1925............... $10,695.71 
CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES. 
General Office Expense: 
Rental, safe, lights, ete. $ 747.84 
Telephone service, tolls and telegrams........... 87.36 
Office supplies. 42.42 





Office equipment 
Stenographic service. 





15.63 
846.50 $1,739.75 





General Association Expense: 



































Printing and Stationery ......--...--2----c---+----- 410.24 
Postage 215.94 
Expense of annual program 1,144.17 
Expense of Legislative Committee_.................. e 90.71 
Special Committees: 
1. Research. 53.31 
2. Finance 21.40 
3. Recodification. 86.43 
4. Constitution 32.88 2,055.08 
Officers Expense: 
President. $ 116.71 
Secretary-Treagurer: 
Salary 3,492 53 
Traveling 287.72 
Directors. 76.15 3,973.11 
Expense of K. E. A Journal: 
Printing and mai'ing $2,195.19 
Postage and wrappers. 495.94 





Cuts 30.90 


























Ads in Data and Rate Service..............-..--.--.--- 4.00 2,726.03 
Miscellaneous Expense: 

Premium on Secretary-Treasurer’s Bond. $ 12.50 
Membership Campaign expense... 55.60 
Refund. duplicate enroll 25.00 
Enrollments for K. N. E. A —q....-..-.-.-c--cscosceeeoee 2.00 
Expense of special report ." Department of 

Histery 46.52 
Rebate R. R. ticket—V. J. Wyne....... Seabee 2,32 
Identification certificates. 45.u0 
Annual! dues N. E. 50.00 238.94 

Total Expendit $10,732.91 





R. E. WILLIAMS, 


Secretary-Treasurer, F. E, A. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the Board of Directors and Members of the 
Kentucky Educational Association: 


We, the Auditing Committee, appointed by the 
president to audit the accounts of the secretary- 
treasurer, beg to report that we have carefully 
examined this record including vouchers for all 
disbursements, and find same in good order and 
correct to April 25, 1925. 

Respectful'y submitted, 
J. B. HOLLOWAY, 
Chairman, 
A. M. SHELTON, 
J. W. IRELAND, 
Auditing Committee. 


STATE-WIDE MUSIC CONTEST. 


The third annual State-wide Music Contest was 
held on Friday, April 24, in the Auditorium of the 
Louisville Male High School, with Mr. Lincoln J. 
Newhall presiding. The judges were Mrs. Nelle O. 
Tallentire, State Director of Music, Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Eudora Lindsay South, Supervisor of 
Music, Frankfort, Ky.; Mr. John Orr Stewart, 
Director of Music, Eastern State Normal School, 
Richmond, Ky.; and Mr. Robert J. Shackleton, 
Chicago, Ill. Because of the increased number of 
entries and, more important still, the decided 
growth in musical ability displayed by the contest- 
ants, it may be said that this contest, the third held 
under the auspices of the K. E. A., was decidedly a 
success. It is earnestly hoped that the contest 
will remain an annual feature of the Association. 

he winners were—Junior Orchestra, J. C. 
Strother School, Louisville, Ky., Miss Carrie 
Castellan, Director. 

Instrumental Quartette, Science Hill School, 
Shelbyville, Ky., Miss Harriet R. Poynter, Director. 

Band, Louisville and Jefferson County Children’s 
Home, Anchorage, Ky., Mr. George Gray, Band- 
master. 

Vocal Quartette, Danville High School, Girls’ 
Quartette, Mrs. Jane Russell Stokes, Director. 

Mixed Chorus, Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Anchorage, Ky., Miss Grace 
Deppe, Director. 

Girls’ Chorus, Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Miss Grace Deppe, Director. 

Boys’ Chorus, Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Miss Grace Deppe, Director. 

Girls’ Senior Chorus, Berea College Glee Club, 
Miss Margaret Jameson, Director. 

Male Quartette, Western State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ky., Mr. Franz J. Strahm, Director. 

Trophies, two of which were contributed by the 
Theo. Presser Company of Philadelphia, and the 
Willis Music Company of Cincinnati, have been 
sent these winners who are to be congratulated on 
the quality of their performance. 

At the meeting of the Public School Music 
Section, on Thursday, Mr. Newhall, Chairman, 
presented a splendid program before the large 
audience. At its conclusion the following officers 
were elected: 

Miss CAROLINE B. BourGArD, State Director of 
Music, Chairman. 
Miss HELEN BoswELL, Louisville, Secretary. 


HELEN BOSWELL, Contest Chairman. 
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AN OUTSTANDING YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF K. E. A. 


Marked progress has been recorded in the activi- 
ties of the Kentucky Educational Association 
during the past year. Commendable reports of 
special committees on Finance, Research, Recodi- 
fication and Publicity, attest an earnest effort on 
the part of the committee members to produce 
results worthwhile. Accepting their appointments 
seriously, the various committees have earnestly 
sought and laboriously endeavored to present 
findings that shall be valuable to the Association 
and highly satisfactory to the members of the 
organization. All of these reports indicate an 
honest effort to faithfully discharge the duties of 
the several committees and may well serve as a 
precedent for future appointments. 


A committee, appointed during the 1924 Con- 
vention, for recommending revision of the Associa- 
tion’s Constitution and By-Laws made an extensive 
research of this proposition. Familiarizing them- 
selves with the constitutions of the most progressive 
teachers’ organizations throughout the country, their 
recommendations were made after deliberate 
investigation and as a result of a firm conviction of 
what would serve as the most feasible working plan 
for the K. E. A. The new Constitution provides 
for development and will make it possible to pro- 
ceed along modern lines, thus avoiding much of the 
old which had become antiquated. 


The year has also been conspicuous for the 
appreciable increase in membership, an addition of 
more than 1,600 as compared with last enrollment. 
A splendid co-operative spirit was manifested in this 
campaign. Seldom has such loyalty been shown 
as was extended President Keith by the Eastern 


State Normal where almost 1,000 students and 
faculty members were enrolled. The Western State 
Normal, for years enrolling large numbers, exceeded 
past records by enrolling 610. TheState Univ ersity, 
the Normal Schools of Morehead and Murray, 
Centre College, Berea and Georgetown likewise 
sent in commendable enrollment records, while 30 
counties and numerous cities, towns and schools 
enrolled 100° of their teaching force. 


The new Constitution provides for a new publica- 
tion issued monthly from September to May and 
known as the Kentucky School Journal. This will 
supplant the K. E. A. Journal, but will remain the 
official organ of the Association. It shall be the 
aim of the Association’s officers to make this pub- 
lication equal to some of the best association 
journals in the country. Every member of the 
K. E. A. will receive the Kentucky School Journal. 


Marking high tide in the membership of K. E. A. 
with an enrollment of 8,965, President Keith’s 
administration will long be remembered for its 
worthy accomplishments. That the work of the 
Association during the year has been acknowledged 
and very greatly appreciated is evidenced by large 
numbers of the leading educators whose letters of 
congratulation have been received by Mr. Keith 
and other officers of the Association. 


With the selection of Mr. M. E. Ligon, Professor 
of Secondary Education at the University of 
Kentucky, as President of the Association for 
next year, it is virtually assured that another year 
will register still more pronounced achievements in 
the administration of the Association’s affairs. 


Having served on the Board of Directors of 
K. E. A. for many years President Ligon has long 
been active for the Association’s welfare and has 
always indicated an intense interest in its affairs. 
It is needless to suggest that, as President, he will 
contribute the best thought and effort of which he 
is capable to make the Association all it should 
mean to the educators of Kentucky. If he may 
have the loyal support of the school people, a 
great year awaits the K. E. A. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF N. E. A. 


President Jesse H. Newlon has announced tenta- 
tive program for the sixty-third annual meeting of 
the National Education Association, at Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, June 28 to July 3. The general 
sessions will be held in the Cadle Tabernacle and 
will be broadcast between eight and ten o’clock 
P. M., Central Time, from Indianapolis Station 
WFBM. It is suggested that !ocal editors be 
requested to print the evening program from day 
to day during the convention week in order that 
the general public may listen in on the addresses, 

The Representative Assembly of the N. E. A. 
will meet in Caleb Mills Hall of the Shortridge 
High School, where the official business of the 
Asscciation will be held. Forenoons have generally 
been given over to the sessions of the Assembly, 
afternoons to departmertal and allied meetings, 
and evenings to general sessions. 

Registration and exhibits will be located in the 
Shortridge High School, where members of the 
Association may begin registering Saturday morn- 
ing, June 27, at 8:30 o'clock. 
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The slogan of the program has been announced 
as, “The Interpretation of Education to the 
People.”” In keeping with this theme a large 


number of the Nation’s distinguished educators - 


have been engaged to participate in the discussions. 
Every teacher who can possibly do so should take 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy a rare pro- 
gram of outstanding talent. In both the annual 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
and of the General Association of N. E. cen- 
tucky teachers have been favored by reason of the 
location of these meetings. For this reason and 
many others, large numbers of our people should 
attend the session at Indianapolis. Rarely does 
the National Association meet so close to our homes. 


Identification certificates providing for the pur- 
chase of round-trip tickets to this Convention at 
114 fare will be obtained from the Secretary’s 
office, 320 Starks Bldg., Louisville, on request. 
All members of the Association and also members 
of their immediate families are entitled to the 
certificates. We shall mail these certificates to 
all members who notify us they expect to attend 
the Convention. 

Attention is hereby called to the meeting of the 
Kentucky delegates at State headquarters, 
Lincoln Hotel, Kentucky Avenue and Washington 
Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana, at 5 P. M. Monday, 
June 29th. This meeting is for the purpose of 
officially selecting representatives who shall par- 
ticipate in the nomination and election of officers 
for the General Association. It is, therefore, a 
very important meeting, and every Kentucky 
teacher who expects to attend the meeting is urged 
to be present for the meeting of delegates of states. 


MRS. HALL RESIGNS AS 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Owing to illness in her family, Mrs. M. L. Hall, 
county superintendent of Shelby County, has 
tendered her resignation. Mrs. Hall was known as 
one of the most progressive school superintendents 
in the State. She had long served Shelby County 
in the capacity of county superintendent and had 
inaugurated many plans which placed the county 
school system among the best in the State. A 
graduate of State University, Mrs. Hall was an 
earnest student, and was much alive to progressive 
education. She enjoyed a host of friends among the 
educators and other people of her State. Never 
too busy to freely give of her time and effort in 
council for the school system and for education 
in general, she was highly prized by the leading 
educators of Kentucky. Mrs. Hall had served as 
President of K. E. A., and had distinguished her- 
self in many ways thru her earnest and efficient 
labors in many educational activities. Devoted to 
the progress of the K. E. A., her nante was usually 
found on the most important committees of this 
organization. It is hoped that she will not long 
remain out of the administrative forces of our 
educational system. 


WINNERS IN SPELLING CONTEST. 


The Statewide Spelling Contest conducted by 
the Courier-Journal and endorsed by the officers of 
K. E. A., proved highly profitable and engaged 


the intense interest of thousands of boys and girls 
in the public schools thruout every section of 
Kentucky. Seventy-three county champions en- 
gaged in the final contest in the First Christian 
Church, Wednesday afternoon, April 22. Frank 
Neuhauser, an eleven-year-old boy of Louisville, 
Ky., captured the capital prize of $200.00, being 
declared by the judges as the victor of a contest 
in which 178,000 boys and girls of the public schools 
participated. Frank will go to Washington as 
Kentucky’s champion speller where he will compete 
with a large number of other state champions in 
the National Spelling Bee. 


Frank’s victory was not easily won, however. 
For four and one-half hours he spelled against 73, 
then 59, 40, 20, 10, then 1, before the judges pro- 
nounced him the winner of the Bee. ‘‘Apprecia- 
tive’ won the crown for him, while ‘“optimist,’’ 
spelled incorrectly by his last opponent, left him 
alone on the floor for the final word. 


Lucille Barnard of Ohio County was declared the 
second best and was awarded $100.00, while Mary 
A. Bertram of Wayne County won the third prize, 
a set of Harvard Classics. The fourth prize of 
$50.00 was awarded Emma Tankersley of Hardin 
County. Those competing for the State champion- 
ship were 19 boys and 54 girls. The project will 
probably be repeated during the next school year 
as an incentive to good spelling. 


COMMITTEE ON CODE OF ETHICS. 


Authorized by the General Assembly of K. E. A. 
during last Convention to make such appoint- 
ments, President Ligon announces the following 
members of Committee on Code of Ethics, whose 
duty it shall be to make a careful study of the 
question and submit report with recommendation 
of Code on this subject at next annual meeting of 
the Association: 


J. T. MIRACLE, Chmn., Catlettsburg. 
J. W. BRADNER, Middlesboro. 

J. H. MUNTZ, Shelbyville. 

E. F. BIRCKHEAD, Winchester. 
HARPER GATTON, Madisonville. 

J. M. McVEY, Paris. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN 


M. A. CASSIDY 


Kentucky Cardinals, your sweet flutes bring 
And play a dirge o’er James Lane Allen’s grave: 
Let all the trees, bedecked by Emerald Spring, 
In solemn cadences their branches wave; 

And Nature’s myriad voices requiems sing 

In harmony with your entrancing note, 

For him who soared aloft on Fancy’s wing 

And Nature glorified in all he wrote. 

High Priest of Nature, Allen sweetly sleeps 
Beneath the soil he proudly gave to fame: 

And his Kentucky now the harvest reaps, 

Of what he wrought, in higher, nobler name. 
Then sing, Kentucky Choristers, O sing, 

While fresh blown flowers their fragrant censers swing. 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL—Thirty-one States and three foreign 
countries represented among its students. Short courses and long, 
but all strong. College Department accredited by University of Ken- 
tucky and by the Education Departments of most of the States. Fifty- 
one years old. Thousands of graduates everywhere. Near Mammoth 
Cave. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Bowling Green Business University 
: BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


COMMERCIAL. TEACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY. 














THE MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 


THE MOREHEAD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Regular Term, Nine Weeks, June 8th to August 7th. 
Special Rural Teacher’s Term, Six Weeks, June 8th to July 16th. 


After a year of hard work and confinement, you will be glad to spend a portion of the summer resting and 
studying in one of eastern Kentucky's most beautiful valleys. In addition to cool nights, abundant shade, hill- 
climbing. Nature-rambles, swimming and tennis, you will have the opportunity of enjoying superior instruction in 
a wide range of subjects and helpful lectures by leaders in the field of education. 

Every course offered gives standard credit in College or High School field, and toward teacher’s certificates 
good to teach anywhere in Kentucky in accordance with the law governing the issuing of certificates by State 
Normal Schools, 

The regular nine weeks term gives standard courses in most cases identical with those of the regular session. 

- Many are offered as doubles, and cover the work of an entire semester. This course should be taken by all who 
will not open their schools in July. 

The Special Six Weeks Term is planned specifically for the benefit of rural teachers who must begin work in 
July, It is rich in those features which will make better teachers at once. Professional subjects, Method Courses 
in elementary branches, Music. Physical Education, a series of special lectures running through the term, 
Observation of Teaching, all combine to make this short term of great value. One unit lump credit allowed. 

Actual school expenses for the nine weeks, to those living on the campus, $45.25; for the six weeks $32.50. 
This does rot include books, which are sold by the school slightly above actual cost. Rates slightly higher to 
those boarding and rooming in town, 


APPLY FOR RESERVATION EARLY AND SECURE A SUMMER’S OUTING AND EXCEL- 
LENT SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES AT COST ALMOST AS LOW AS LIVING AT HOME. 


Address 


F. C. BUTTON, President. 
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Western Teachers College and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN, 


THE SECOND SUMMER TERM OF FIVE WEEKS BEGINS JULY 13, 1925 
THE FALL SESSION OPENS ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 


Persons desiring information should write for the new catalog and copies of Teachers College Heights. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 
Western Teachers College and Normal School, 


KY. 


1925 


Bowling Green, Ky. 




















SIGNIFICANT INEQUALITIES IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Synopsis of address by State Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads, to general assembly 
of K. E. A., Thursday morning, 
April 23. 

So many irregularities are found today in the 
administration of our educational affairs, all of 
them more or less important, that for the purpose 
of a twenty-minute talk only the significant ones 
can be discussed. It will, therefore, be my pleasure 
to call your attention to those irregularities of 
major importance as they affect the administration 
of educational affairs in Kentucky, and are reflected 
in the results obtained thereby. 


TIME. 


The school laws of Kentucky require that the 
elementary sub-district schools of Kentucky shall 
be in session not less than twenty-eight weeks 
each year, and the county high school shall have a 
minimum term of thirty-two weeks. Special 
charters grant cities and towns the privilege of 
maintaining both the elementary and high school 
for a period of thirty-six to forty weeks. This 
arrangement definitely indicates an irregularity in 
time and attendance in school privileges in favor of 
the classified city and town, and to the detriment 
of the rural district. The same inequalities as are 
found in Kentucky obtain practically throughout 
the Union. The average attendance in city schools 
is 80% of the enrollment, while in the county it is 
but 65%. Theaverage number of days in the school 
year for the cities of the United States is 184, 
while for the county the average is 137; 30% of 
high school pupils graduate from the city schools, 
while only 5% complete the high school work in 
the county high schools. The average tenure of 
teaching service throughout the United States is 
five years for the city teacher, and only two years 

“for the country teacher. These diflerences in- 
dicated for the nation at large are all of them found 
in a more or less degree in our own State. 


REVENUE. 


In the different counties of the State the taxable 
property varies from $400 for each pupil child to 
twenty times that amount. With a local taxing 
rate fixed at a maximum of 50c on the $100 worth 
of taxable property for the country schools, it 


may readily be seen that this wide variation of 
tax values in the different counties will furnish a 
very significant inequality as relates to the ability 
of the different counties to finance their own school 
system. While 50c on the $100 worth of property 
is the maximum rate for school purposes any 
county is allowed to levy, the cities are permitted by 
the Legislature through their charters to levy a 
tax rate of $1.50 per $100 for school purposes. 
This gives the cities three times the taxing privilege 
for school purposes enjoyed by thecounty. Certain 
types of property are exempt from local taxation 
for school purposes as well as State taxation, there- 
by causing many communities to suffer a financial 
loss in their available school funds. The State 
School Fund for last year amounted to $4,441,336; 
the counties and cities of the State raised by local 
taxation for school purposes $10,993,812; making 
a total of State and local funds for current school 
purposes of $15,435,148. 


Owing to the difference in the taxing privileges 
for school purposes enjoyed by the counties and 
the cities the counties are at a material disadvan- 
tage in financing their local school systems. 

In the distribution of these funds the per capita 
of $7.00 is allotted to the counties and cities on a 
pupil census basis. One-half of the local county 
levy must be used for payment of teachers’ salaries, 
in addition to State funds, if same is needed in 
order to reach the minimum salary of $75 per 
month; while the cities are privileged to use their 
local funds for any phase of school administration 
permitted by their charters. 


SALARIES. 


The basal salary fixed by law for county sub- 
district teachers is $75 per month, if sufficient 
funds are available. There are 85 counties in the 
State of Kentucky whose basal salaries are less 
than $75 per month, ranging from $40 per month 
to $70 per month. The average salary of teachers 
in the high schools of Kentucky is $1,252, while the 
average salary of the rural school teachers in 
Kentucky is $567, as against the average salary of 
$749 for rural school teachers in the United States, 

The average cost per pupil in the high schools 
in Kentucky, as shown by the latest statistical 
information available, is $67; while the average 
cost per pupil in the elementary schools, including 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Eighth Session—June 15-July 24, 1925 
Registration June 12th and 13th. Recitations begin June 15th. 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 

the State summer schools of North Carolina. 
ifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states 
and territories attended the 1924 session. 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal; Universities of South Carolina, Col- 
umbia, Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, and John B. 
Stetson; State Teachers Colleges of Michigan, Florida, 
Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, and New York; 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Berea, Park, 
Wesleyan, Hiram, Randolph-Macon, and Maryville 
Colleges; Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools. 

Two hundred courses are offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, high school, and music teach- 
ers, athictic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are unsur- 
passed. 

Dormitory room and board jare $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per 
week. Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer. 

Write now for complete catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


Asheville, North Carolina 











During Your 
Summer Vacation 


you may want to test the various GoLD 
MepaL Products. The rush of class- 
room duties and the making out of 
reports and plans will be over. 

You can then do some of the things 
you have been wishing you had time for, 
Playing with color is one of them. 

Write us which samples you would 
like to have us send you, choosing them 
from the list below: 

“CraYOLA” Wax Crayon 
“ArTisTA” Water Color 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
Blackboard Crayon 

When the postman hands you the 
neat chunky package, put up the card 
table under a shady tree and splash 
into water color, or scrub on crayon to 
your heart’s content! 

Have you sent for your copy of 
“The Little Folio of Art Service Let- 
ters”? It contains art and seat work 
suggestions for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


4 East 42™ Street New York, N.¥ 
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DO YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION FOR THE YEAR 1925-1926? 


For twenty-eight years, this agency has been working for the teachers of Kentucky. This long 


period of square dealing has won the confidence of both teachers and school officials. 


Registration with us will cost you NOTHING and it may be the means of getting exactly what 
you want. Positions of every type from primary work to city superintendencies will be coming in 
to us right away. We guarantee a square deal and every bit of the assistance we can render. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHEi S’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Ky. 














THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 
suited to your powers and attainments. e know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your State 
and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. 


FREE REGISTRATION 





Write: A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 

















TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
i school positions. Fill the better 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,ME 
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the country schools and city graded schools, is $21. 
The average amount paid for schooling for the city 
schools in Kentucky is $30 per year; while in the 
country it is $12.75 per child per year. In Ken- 
tucky the average amount of school property in 
the city is $109 per pupil child, while in the country 
it is $30 per child. 


COMPARISONS. 


Permit me to call your attention briefly to some 
significant inequalities in the amount of revenue 
per pupil child in different counties, and different 
units in the same county. I will cite only a few 
typical ones in different counties of the State. 


In Bell County the local revenue per pupil is 
$6.42, in the City of Middlesboro it is $21.44. In 
Pinev ‘lle the local revenue per pupil child is $45.04, 
while in the four graded school districts it ranges 
from $2.24 to $5.35 per pupil. 


Fayette County has a local revenue per pupil of 
$47.95, while the City of Lexington has $32.24. 


The County of Jefferson has a local revenue per 
pupil of $37.72, the City of Louisville $33.93; while 
the graded school district of Anchorage has a local 
revenue of $317.12. Another graded school dis- 
trict in Jefferson County has a local revenue per 
pupil of $28.44. Approximately 89% of the 
children of school age of Jefferson County are in 
the Louisville district, 1014% of them arein the 
county district, nearly 144% are in the Hikes graded 
school district, and about % of 1% are in the 
Anchorage graded school district. The assessed 
valuation subject to local school tax in Anchorage 
district, with 108 children of school age listed in 
its census, is more than the taxable property in the 
six county school districts of Clinton, Elliott, 
Green, Jackson, Owsley and Rockcastle, with a 
school population of 18,850. These statements are 
made not with any criticism of the more favored 
districts mentioned, but to call the attention of 
the people of the State to such inequalities as ought 
not to be permitted to exist in a democracy where 
a public school system such as ours is supposed to 
be administered on the basis of equal rights to all, 
and an equal opportunity to secure an education 
that will enable the child to become an efficient 
unit in our complex social and industrial life. 


In Muhlenberg County the local revenue per 
pupil child is $7.89, in the county-seat, Greenville, 
it is $33.17, in Central City it is $26.39, while in the 
graded school districts it averages approximately 


$14 


In Christian County the local revenue per pupil 
child is $12.68, in the City of Hopkinsville, $44.11, 
while in the four graded school districts it is approx- 
imately $27 on the average. 


In Graves County the local revenue per pupil 
child is $11.38, in the City of Mayfield $25.61, 
while the average in the three graded school dis- 
tricts is approximately $28. 


These facts demonstrate another one of the 
significant inequalities in educational opportunities 
in the different counties of the State, and in the 
small units of the same county. 


CERTIFICATION. 


Certificates should be issued in so far as possible 
on credentials, rather than examination. Renewals 
should be made only on evidence of additional 
scholarship or experience, or both. Examinations 
should be of such a character as to insure com- 
petency in scholarship and information at least of 
those who seek to instruct the children of our State. 
There are inequalities existing at present in our 
certification plans which demand urgent attention 
and amendment so as to insure as well informed 
a teaching force as possible. 


GENERAL COMPARISONS FOR 
THE NATION. 


The latest report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education gave the information that there 
are twenty-two million children in the census of 
this nation, with twelve million of them attending 
school in the country. 

In order to reduce significant inequalities to a 
minimum thirteen states of the Union have special 
funds at the disposal of the State Boards of Educa- 
tion known as Equalizing Funds. 

In order to make more uniform the certificating 
of teachers sixteen states have decreed that cer- 
tificates shall be issued to the teaching force only 
through the State Department of Education, and 
fifteen states have gone on record as raising the 
standards for certificates. 

Nineteen states have passed laws improving plans 
for rural school buildings, while consolidation of 
small units into larger units of administration has 
made significant strides in every state in the Union 
in the last decade. 

In 1922 the average salary of teachers, both city 
and rural, was $1,166, as against $492 in 1912, 
indicating a commendable increase in ten years 
time. 

After viewing these significant inequalities in all 
their bearings upon the administration of educa- 
tional affairs, and realizing that the best results 
cannot be obtained under these conditions, I beg 
leave to offer the following conclusions: 

a. School fund to be distributed partly on the 
basis of need. 

b. A fund at the disposal of the State Board of 
Education to be used to supplement salaries of 
superintendents and teachers in communities where 
most needed. 


c. A fund to be at the disposal of the State 
Board of Education for the purpose of stimulating 
local communities to greater effort in their interests. 

d. Permission granted by the Legislature to 
County Boards of Education to levy a higher 
maximum rate for school purposes than now per- 
mitted, when in their judgment the need is im- 
perative. 


e. A fund at the disposal of the State Board of 
Education to be used to aid in consolidation of 
smaller units into larger units of administration for 
economy and efficiency. 


f. The systematic development of a sentiment 
that will support a progressive, practical school 
program which will offer the youth of the State 
opportunities for preparation for an efficient par- 
ticipation in the industrial, recreative and cultural 
life of the social order in which he lives. 
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The Stout Institute 


Summer Session Nine Weeks 


June 22, 1925, to August 21, 1925 





Household Arts 
Industrial Arts 





Full credit on summer courses, semester 
basis, for certificates, diplomas, and degrees. 


Excellent summer recreation opportunities 


The following groups of courses are offered: 


Vocational and Part-Time Education 16 courses 





Household Arts 38 courses 
Industrial Arts 40 courses 
Sci and Academic Subjects 29 courses 
Physical Education and Coaching 4 courses 


The Stout Institute has been designated by the 
Board of Vocational Education, can has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, as the Teacher Training Institution for Part- 
Time and Vocational Teachers for Wisconsin. 


For announcements and information address: 


Director, Summer Session, The Stout Institute 
fe ie, Wi 




















LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


Gets rid of guesswork. Every 
conclusive study of spelling is 
built into it, and every examina- 
tion of its results on a significant 
scale has shown its conclusive 
superiority. 


This text sets new records not 
simply because no other uses the 
whole proven fact of the subject, 
but also because its simplicity of 
method makes right procedure 
easy. The least trained teacher 
gets from it the maximum of 
results. 


Write for Sample 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











Preferred to the 
FormerQuarters 


“It may interest you to know that since we 
erected Circle A Portable Schools the teachers 
in Wayne Township prefer them to the perma- 
nent buildings. They find the Circle A rooms 
lighter, quieter, and cozier, and the children 
seem to be more comfortable and do better 
work.’’—-Vestal C. Davis, Trustee, Wayne TP., 
Marion County, Indiana. 


The letter quoted above is typical 
of comments received by us. Circle 
A Schools are frequently found to 
be more healthful, better lighted 
and ventilated, and more efficiently 
designed than older permanent 
buildings. They conform to state 
requirements as to size, ventilation, 
exits, window area, etc. 

The complete illustrated catalogue of Circle 


A Portable Schools should be in the hands of 
every school official. Write for a copy. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
606 S. 25th Street Newcastle, Ind. 
(Formerly Champaign, Illinois) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 
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KENTUCKY, HER YOUTH AND 
HER FUTURE. 


(Address of Chas. A. Keith, 
President of K. E. A.) 


It has been a privilege, an honor and a pleasure 
to try to serve as President of the K. E. A. for a 
year. No person who has not served in this 
capacity really knows the deep and devoted loyalty 
to the school system that abounds in school men 
and women all over the Commonwealth. I felt 
that it was a task almost too big for one person 
and I sought help from all over the State, first on 
the appointment of four important committees. 
The counsel was given, the committees were 
appointed; and one of the brightest spots of in- 
spiration of the whole year has come from labor 
freely given and their work ably done. .I next 
sought counsel on the program, not only from that 
loyal, hardworking secretary, Mr. Williams, but 
from at least five hundred other people in this 
audience; and the program we have is the product 
of all this advice. 

It was a new source of inspiration to me to have 
that institution yonder at Richmond stand almost 
solidly behind me. In the thirteen years which I 
have been a member I have never seen them so 
solidly united in any one movement, and it was a 
matter of great joy to the whole school, when only 
a few days ago, we reached a total membership of 
1,000 members—934 of whom joined in Richmond, 
and seventy others were members when they came 
there. 

But I said I would speak to you about ‘‘Kentucky, 
Her Youth and Her Future.’”” When I think of 
the 700,000 children of this State, with their un- 
tapped reservoirs of latent power needing only to 
be touched to spring I believe that I see the stone 
which the builders have rejected for a thousand 
years; but I believe that I am thinking of a com- 
modity more important than all the consolidated 
coal companies and oil fields of the world; and I 
believe that I see possibilities through you and this 
childhood of Kentucky and America of my native 
land stepping in at the open door and becoming 
the soul of the world, and the savior of mankind. 


The Legislative Committee appointed to consult 
the Delphian Oracle on how to make the best 
citizens for ancient Greece, came back and re- 
ported that the way to make the best citizens for 
Greece was to put jewels in their ears. And to 
this day, the greatest job of school teachers in 
Kentucky is to put jewels of knowledge, jewels of 
morality, jewels of character into the minds, and 
hearts and souls of her youth. 


Not many months ago newspapers of this country 
were full of the story of Leopold and Loeb—two 
brilliant moral idiots who made a study of the 
most brutal manner of committing murder on a 
harmless and inoffensive boy; and through that 
murder three of the greatest factors of civilization 
were thrown upon the screen—the home, money 
and education. People began to reason that 
homes and children must have both mothers and 
fathers, that money must be spent in right chan- 
nels; and that a new trend must be given to 
education. We must have done once and for all 


with that kind of education which produces mental 
giants, but physical pygmies and mora! idiots. 


There is written over the doors of many school 
rooms of this land “The Education of Youth Is 
the Foundation of the State.’’ But what kind of 
education? An educated youth in Germany was 
almost the total destruction of the state. Educa- 
tion in honor, justice, square dealing, clean con- 
science and morality will be the foundation of a 
mighty state; but poison dreams and trickery will 
doom and damn and destroy even the most powerful 
state. Dr. Hale’s story of ‘‘The Man Without a 
Country” has touched our pity; but the man with- 
out a conscience is enough to touch all the emotions 
of our souls. 

The leading cross word puzzle of the ages is to 
weave the warp of intellectuality and the woof of 
character into the garment of manhood and woman- 
hood. Wanted in Kentucky: Schools that teach 
that hunch brains and hunch souls are infinitely 
worse than hunch backs; schools that teach all 
the subjects of knowledge and culture, but which 
do not forget to teach the essential worth of human 
souls. Wanted: Colleges that nail down the truth 
that conscience and character are more important 
than chemistry; that manhood in the scale of 
destinies outweighs mathematics. | Wanted: 
Universities that fan the great central fires of the 
universe called God and the human conscience, 
universities that themselves continually ask the 
question, ‘“‘Who can trust the keen mentality of a 
moral idiot ?”’ 


A little woman ina humble home by the great 
roadside, had as her greatest worldly possession an 
only small daughter, for whose comfort she spent 
most of her days, toiling away at knitting and sew- 
ing. The little girl was accustomed to playing on 
the lawn between the home and the pike and the 
mother anxiously watched her through the window 
pane and when the child wandered too far, the 
mother tapped on the window pane with her 
fingers as a signal to her to come back. 


One day the mother got wrapped up in her 
sewing, and for a time forgot the child. But sooh 
she looked up and the- daughter was gone. She 
threw her work aside and _ started frantically 
searching for the missing one. The child had 
wandered on out to the edge of the pike where 
she was hit by one of those buzzing, big, black 
monsters in the form of an automobile. There her 
mother found her and picked up her limp and appar- 
ently lifeless form and started bearing it back 
across the lawn to the humble home. About the 
middle of the lawn the dear little daughter regained 
consciousness, looked like a flash into her mother’s 
face and said to her, ‘‘Mamma, why didn’t you 
tap on the window pane?” You school teacher, 
tap on the window pane of the childhood of Ken- 
tucky and call into his soul those deeper longings 
for the better things of life. Tap on the window 
pane of Kentucky’s childhood and call out of him 
the expression of character, which is the brightest 
jewel ever placed in the crown of youth. Tap on 
the window pane of the childhood of Kentucky 
and tell him that opportunity is not dead but that 
he stands by the wishing gate at the witching hour 
of the world and the biggest doings of humanity 
dawning. Tap on the window pane, not to dangle 
before his mind the cheap twaddle of sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals, but to stand up before 
him and keep shining like the ends of the rainbow 
worthy ideals; and then the future of Kentucky 
shall be safe. 
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ENROLLMENT OF COUNTIES. 


The following table shows the enrollment of 
members by counties for 1925 as compared with 


that of 1924: 


COUNTY _ 1924 1925 
J a 14 17 
Allen. oY 27 

*Anderson........ 68 85 
Ballard... 16 12 
Barren ~ @7 33 
J Se 22 61 
| aes OS 77 
Boone.........--- 19 33 

*Bourbon.........- 87 97 
Boyd........... 154 97 
Boyle.......:...... 66 102 

*Bracken.......... 63 54 
Breathitt......... 34 54 

*Breckinridge.. 36 117 
> a be | 
Butler... 30 7 

*Caldwell..._..... 66 80 
Calloway.......- 23 oF 

*Campbell._..... 134 126 

*Carlisle.__....... 49 46 

ae | an 39 652 
Soares. oD 
CS (eee i il 
Christian......... 59 59 

*Clark_........... 111 120 
Raney a Pay 
Gan. 3s 8 

*Crittenden..... 33 72 

*Cumberl’d...... 21 23 

*Daviess......... 235 270 
Edmonson...... 6 15 
fn | 2: 12 

Pret... 29 97 

*Fayette 327 376 
Fleming.......... 54 24 

) | oe 22 2 

*Franklin__....... 127 140 
Fulton............ fe 
Gallatin... ys i 
Garrard 44 65 
CS ee 45 44 
Graves.......- 91 77 
Grayson 25 64 

ae 7-48 
Greenup......... 8 18 
Hancock......... 52 15 

*Hardin............ 148 155 
Harlan...........15 48 

*Harrison.._..... 97 103 
. ae 41 57 

*Henderson...... 95 149 
aS ae Oe 
Hickman.. 63 16 
Hopkins.......... _ 174 123 
Sereeon.-. . 2 51 

*Jefferson.... ae 1185 1352 

*Jessamine..... 69 74 
Johnson.......... 24 34 
Kenton........... 66 50 
ONS | ene 10 13 


COUNTY = 11924 1925 
Beor.......... $6 25 
eS 28 26 
Laurel.. 64 8 
Lawrence 12 22 
! eae 28 24 
[a 3 10 
Letcher......... 49 72 
ee) me. | tor) <3 
Lincoln........... 25 50 
Livingston... 12 8 
pf Et eee 117 102 
ES eee 10 27 
*Madison........ 122 338 
Magoffin........ 7 13 
Marion.......... 44 43 
Marshall....... 31 45 
Mart... 2 8 
prason.2....... 85 90 
McCracken... 129 140 
McCreary...... 15 18 
*McLean........ 48 80 
Meade............ 62 64 
Menifee......... 1 4 
Meroer........... 73 74 
Metcalfe... 9 11 
Monroe.......... 32 59 
Montg’ery..... 50 33 
Morgan......... 18 
Muhlenb’g..... 72 77 
Nelson............ 63 94 
Nicholas... 48 46 
ot 174 173 
*Oldham 55 61 
iS 29 «33 
Owsley : 9 24 
Pendleton...... 12. 23 
“Perry............ 19 143 
Pe... 203 229 
Rowen. 3 BS 
Pulaski_..... 81 110 
Robertson...... 28 17 
Rockcastle...... 16 19 
Rowan... 11 40 
Raper. «= AS 
*S00tt.....-2.2.. BO 109 
eo |) 106 122 
Simpson........... 38 45 
Spencer.......... 27 34 
ever. 28. Zi 
pe Se 21 22 
{Cy sv. ay 
*Trimble......... 18 45 
Union......... 41. 53 
*Warren.. 180 326 
*W. ashington.... 83 91 
Wayne............ 28 41 
Webster. 34 60 
Whitley .......... 53 54 
Wolte 3S Ad 
Woodford...... 48 55 
Outside State 19 18 


gS) Gee eee 


*Indicates counties enrolling 100% 
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ENROLLMENT OF COUNTIES BY 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 


The following indicates the enrollment by coun- 
ties in each Congressional District for 1925 as 
compared with that of 1924: 





1924 1925 
Fifth District— 
Jefferson......1185 1352 
Seventh District— 
Bourbon...... 87 =697 
ey: 111 120 
5S on 29. («97 
Fayette...... 327 376 
Franklin... 127 140 
Henry.......... 44. 67 
MR an co 28 24 
Oldham 55> 61 
Owen 29 33 
Powell 3 45 
Soot... ... 86 109 
Woodford... 48 55 
Stal. 974 1224 
Eighth District— 
(ih 14 17 
Anderson...... 68 85 
Bovle:.......... 66 102 
On 15 24 
(Gatrand:....... 44 65 
Jessamine 69 74 
iInCOIn:.=..... 25 50 
Madison 122 338 
Mercer.......... 73° «74 
Shelby.......... 106 122 
Spencer......... 27 34 
Potal...;........629 982 
Fourth District— 
Breckinridge 36 117 
Binet... 27 10 
Grayson........ 25 64 
eS 7° AS 
Hardin.......... 140 155 
seo 41 57 
Larie........... 28 26 
Marion......... 44 43 
Meade._.._..... 62 64 
Nelson... . 63 OF 
(Siro .4 2. 174 173 
Aasgor...... Zo 21 
Washington... 83 91 
fC | 756 933 
Second District— 
Christian...... 59 59 
Daviess........ 235 270 
Hancock... DZ. aD 
Henderson... 95 149 
Hopkins........ 174 123 
McLean........ 48 80 
m6n. 41 53 
Webster........ 34 060 
(Co 738 809 


1924 1925 
Ninth District— 
Bracken.......... 63 54 
Ct ~ 154 OF 
Bat. 22. Gi 
Carter... % 40 
PAliot-..... 2 42 
Fleming........ =. 4 24 
Greenup... 8 18 
Harrison... 97 103 
OS | aes 18 35 
Lawrence 12 22 
Mason............ 85 90 
Menifee.......... 1. 24 
Mogan... 7% 18 
Nicholas....... 48 46 
Robertson...... 28. 17 
Rowan............ 11 40 
Wolfe... 3 44 
Montgomery 50 33 
Breathitt...... 34 54 
Lotal............ 104 779 
Third District— 
A> ee 67 27 
EN, ee 47 53 
Biter. cs: 10 47 
Edmonson........ 6 
open <3... 117 102 
Metcalfe... 9 11 
Muhlenberg .... 72 0d 
Simpson............ 38 45 
Peddie. 91 22 
Warrén............ 180 326 
fic | ee 567 695 
First District— 
Batlard _........... 16 12 
Caldwell........... 66 80 
Calloway.......... 23 37 
Carlisle... 49 46 
Crittenden........ So wae 
Patton... 75 $2 
(SAVES... <.....3:. 91 77 
Hickman.......... 63 16 
DVR ssc seit ccaces 10. 27 
Livingston........ 12 «3 
Marshall... 31 45 
McCracken... 129 140 
(oT ee eae oy fy 
¢ cc) eee 635 629 
Tenth District— 
I oe 2 2A 
Jackson............ 2--o8 
Johnson............ 24 34 
A re 10 13 
Fore) 49 72 
Matin. ........ 2. 
Magoffin.......... 1.46 
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Tenth Dist.—Cont. Eleventh Dist.—Cont. 


Owsley... ae. 9 24 Rockcastle.... 16 19 
ig | <a ae 203 229 Wayne............ 28 41 
a=, 5 19 143 Whitley.......... 53 54 
-— —— Laurel... 64 8 

5 ic): Skee 331 603 — -— 
Total......... 419° 562 

Eleventh District— 
S| ee 65 77 Sixth District— 

CLE aaron me 2 ii, “Boone... 19° 33 
Clinton... .3 8 Canipbell-...... 134 126 
Cunibertd:....... 22 58° Carroll........... 39 $2 
Harlan............ 15 48 Gallatin. 22. 6 
Knox... <- SO 25 (Grant. - 45 44 
if 3 10 Kenton 66 50 
McCreary 15 18 Pendleton...... 14 23 
Monroe............ 32 59 Trimble ....... 18 45 
lg 81 110 -—— 
Russel. 6S) AS) Beta: _ 357 379 


ENROLLMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The following table shows the enrollment by 
Congressional Districts, giving the rank of each for 
1925 as compared with 1924: 

1924 





1925 

2; Ls a ar 1 Ks cM (1 1352 
SEVEN os 974  Seventh.................— 1224 
To) ee 70 BARU RS 982 
MOCONG =... io 738 - Pourth........ 2-2. 933 
LSE |. as 704 Second 809 
Ly) ae ete ea ne 635 i 
LTO ae ee me 629 
Cy: ene eae 567 
EBleventh................:- 419 
Sixth Sor. HlevenGh ce 562 
cS, ae easy, 5)! IM | <1: a a 379 
i Lc er OR Wo? | “Fetale 8947 
Outside State 19 Outside State.......... 18 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL FROM WITHOUT. 


(Address of L. J. Hanifan, Superintendent 
Paducah Public Schools—General Assem- 
ps *) K. E. A. Friday morning, April 24, 
1925. 


Since the days of Horace Mann we have been 
trying to solve the rural school problem. Horace 
Mann was a pioneer in rural school reform. 
Naturally he did not get very far, although his 
work in Massachusetts and for the. nation is still 
being carried on. But the problem is not yet 
solved. Nor does it appear to be nearing complete 
solution. The reform movement begun by Horace 
Mann is now found in all stages of advancement. 
Some whole counties have consolidated their schools, 
placed them under competent supervision, equipped 
them in a most creditable manner, and have em- 
ployed all approved devices known to the teaching 
profession. Other counties and communities have 
made good advancement, being now somewhere 
around the average stage of development. The 





median ground, so to speak. While others have 
made very little progress, if, indeed, they have not 
lost ground. If we could take a cross-section of 
the rural school situation today, we would havea 
complete picture of rural school progress from the 
days of Horace Mann to the present time. The 
problem before us here is to discuss somewhat the 
rural school situation in the State of Kentucky and 
perhaps to offer some suggestions pointing to 
improvement. 


Speaking of rural schools in general, let me point 
out the fact that of recent years the rural school 
has been regarded often as a subject of pity, some- 
times even as an object for ridicule. Groups of 
rural schools have been surveyed and alarming 
reports made as to their conditions. More recently 
the health surveyors have attempted further to 
degrade the rural schools by the report that their 
children suffer greater impairment of health than 
do the children of the city schools. Personally I 
cannot believe that such reports are in keeping 
with the facts. I believe rather that in the country 
as well as in the city many children are living 
under insanitary conditions, which in both cases 
should be improved. Now come reports from the 
moral surveyors to the effect that immorality is 
more prevalent among country children than among 
city children. Again I venture to say that there 
are good and bad among all miscellaneous groups 
of people and that I fail to see any wide differences 
in this respect between the rural and the city 
groups. So that we may well dismiss these consid- 
erations from our discussion. 


I am not here to proclaim that either the rural 
school or the city school has any distinctive advan- 
tage over the other, saving only the fact that in 
general the city schools are better financed and 
therefore ought to be superior to the less well 
financed rural schools. I prefer rather to think of 
these two groups of schools as being different types 
of schools, administering to the educational needs 
of two rather distinctive types of people, rural and 
urban. The difference, however, is chiefly one of 
environment and customs, not at all a difference in 
native stock, excepting the fact that the foreign and 
Negro elements of our population are found almost 
exclusively in the cities and towns. For these two 
different types of our population, rural and urban, 
we would naturally expect different types of schools. 
For the school should be suited to the needs of the 
people it serves, never vice versa. Hence we should 
make no attempt at making the rural school any 
more like the city school than the people and the 
social and economic conditions under which they 
live are like city people and the social and economic 
conditions under which they live. Perhaps some 
communities have erred in the past by disregarding 
this principle. 


Out of all that has been said and done about the 
rural school, one fact stands out boldly from among 
the mass; namely, that in its own native heath the 
rural school differs from every other kind of school 
on earth. And I maintain that it differs directly 
as the people whom it serves differ from other 
people of our day and time. Furthermore, the 
rural school is perhaps as truly representative of 
the people whom it serves as any other kind of 
school. If that conclusion is correct we may 
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safely say that the rural school is what it is mainly 
because its patrons want it to be that kind of school. 
There has been some question upon this point, 
namely, whether the schoo! determines the kind 
of people we may expect to find in a community, 
or, conversely, whether the people determine the 
kind of school that we may expect. Doubtless 
both contentions are right in that the one reacts 
upon the other and that each serves to perpetuate 
the other. Not until the rural people in some 
manner come to want better schools than they 
now have, will they have better schools. Better 
schools cannot be successfully thrust upon the 
people. The missing link in this unending chain 
of circumstances is, I believe, 
which in most rural communities appears to be 
sadly lacking. Such leadership must eventually be 
from within outwardly. It cannot be from with- 
out inwardly, although encouragement and guid- 
ance may come from the outside. 


Finally, however, the rural people themselves 
must want better schools. Such a want must be 
stimulated by some strong motive. Say what we 
may to the contrary, the strongest motive in 
American life today is making money. We all 
must have money, since even the farms do not now 
meet the necessities of life. The time was, not 
many years ago, when about the only opportunity 
a young man had of earning cash money was to 
get an education so that he might teach school, or 
perhaps enter one of the other professions. That 
condition does not exist today. The factories and 
shops are ready to employ our boys and girls with- 
out much education at better wages than their 
teachers can command. There are plenty of 
successful business men and women who have 
only the crudest kind of education. The pro- 
fessions alone bar our young people, if uneducated, 
and the time has come when even the so-called 
learned professions offer relatively small remunera- 
tion as compared with the rewards of business, 
baseball, prize fighting, acting and the like. A 
few years ago I undertook to persuade a boy of 
fifteen, who had just quit school and accepted 
employment with a coal company, to return to 
school and complete his high school course. It 
was within three months of his graduation. He 
answered me with the statement that he was 
making more money than I was and I had to admit 
the truth of his statement and give up my purpose 
with him. 

Under the pressure of present-day economic 
conditions what argument have we in urging a 
young man to pursue higher education? Education 
for its own sake does not appeal to the average 
youth. Culture and refinement have always been 
for the comparatively few. Society today does not 
demand these in a high degree, if the individual 
have money. If we are honest with ourselves we 
must understand that for the average youth our 
appeals for education beyond the sixth to eighth 
grades are futile when judged by that cold, hard 
standard of cash, which modern society demands 
as the standard of success. That, I believe, is one 


strong reason why the rural folk do not appear to 
be greatly interested in an education beyond that 
represented by the completion of the sixth grade. 
I am sorry that I feel called upon to make such a 
statement, but I have long since learned that it 
does not pay to ignore the facts in the serious 
consideration of any situation. 


rural leadership, ~ 


I wonder sometimes, however, whether after all 
the city school is so far superior to the rural school 
as many would have us believe. ‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” is a statement that may be 
applicable here. If judged by their fruits, by 
their products, that is, can we claim that the rural 
school is inferior to the city school? It lacks many 
things that it needs and ought to have, yet it con- 
tinues to turn out many good men and women, 
perhaps fully as many proportionately as can be 
credited to the city school. Take the men and 
women of the past and those of the present who 
have occupied or do now occupy high positions or 
responsible places in business, in the professions 
and in all the higher walks of life. In which type of 


. school did about three-fourths of them receive their 


early training? Only God in Heaven knows how, 
but in some manner and for some reason the 
country schools have always held their own with 
the city schools, and even with the private or more 
select schools, in the number of men and women 
who have occupied the chief places of leadership 
and power in this country. It is claimed. by some 
that the rural school is now losing that point of 
vantage, that the situation is reversing itself. 
Whether that is true neither I nor they know. 


By the foregoing statements I do not wish to 
encourage the acceptance of our present rural 
schools as being al! that we should desire. I am 
not a fatalist nor am I easily satisfied with educa- 
tional conditions as they are, either in the country 
or in the city. Both groups of schools need im- 
provement, the one perhaps as much as the other 
as the coming years may determine. Rather 
would I have you believe that in spite of the bad 
conditions in and environing the rural school some 
of our greatest leaders in every walk of life and 
many of our greatest citizens have come out of 
the country and from its schools. If the school has 
yielded such products under the most adverse con- 
ditions, what might we not expect if it were prop- 
erly housed, adequately equipped and ably taught! 
In other words, what I have tried to say is intended 
the more strongly to emphasize the very great 
need of making the rural school a much better 
school than it has ever been. The big question 
before us is how to accomplish that purpose. 


For all these years we have been trying to find 
the means and the methods of improving the rural 
school. Conventions have been heid, surveys have 
been made, reports, lots of them, have been issued, 
legislatures have enacted innumerable laws, philan- 
thropists and educational foundations have con- 
tributed liberally of their funds, all for the purpose 
of finding a successful way of solving the rural 
school problem. But with all these efforts and with 
many more not mentioned, the great outstanding 
result is that the average rural school today is 
probably not any better than the average rural 
school was twenty-five years ago. Buildings and 
equipment will probably average better. But I 
fear that that most important factor, the teaching, 
does not average better. I think most of you will 
agree that it makes little dif'erence whether it is a 
log school house or a brick school house, whether it 
is a one-teacher school or a graded school, whether 
it is in the country or in the city, or whether it is a 
well-equipped school or poorly-equipped school, the 
results are bound to be poor, unless a good teacher 
is in charge. No school can be better than its 
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teacher, no matter how favorably situated nor how 
well-equipped it may be. I hold to the proposition, 
therefore, that above all else that the rural school 
may need, it needs first of all better teachers. 


By this statement I do not mean to assert that 
all rural teachers are poor teachers. Far be it 
from me to make any such statement. On the 
contrary, we know that at all times some of our best 
teachers have been and are now teaching rural 
schools. If there are proportionately more poor 
teachers in the rural schools it is for the very prac- 
tical reason that salaries are lower and _ school 
termsareshorter. If the situation as to salaries and 
length of terms were reversed I dare say that the 
rural schools would soon have their fair share of 
the better teachers. And I feel very sure that in 
time the city schools could not possibly maintain 
their present standards of educational effectiveness. 
Under such reversed conditions I fancy that many 
a city teacher would come in time to appreciate 
the beauties of the country as never before. I 
hold, therefore, that the lack of money has always 
been and that it still is the principal source of most 
that may be wrong with rural schools. How to 
raise more money for the country schools then, 
and how best to use it, would seem to be the prob- 
lems of our chief concern. 


Yet the State is the only agency for accomplish- 
ing this purpose. It has been proposed that cities 
and incorporated districts be abolished as inde- 
pendent fiscal units, and that the county be the 
unit of taxation. So far as I am concerned I 
would have no objection to that plan if it would 
meet the needs of the rural schools. But in many 
counties there are no cities, the county being 
uniformly poor. For this reason I do not see that 
such action would help much. 


I have no pet scheme to offer as the one to be 
adopted for accomplishing this purpose in Kentucky. 
I would suggest, however, that first the actual 
expenses of maintaining the schools of each local 
fiscal unit for the minimum term with salaries of 
teachers at a fixed minimum, and with other 
necessary current expenses, would be calculated by 
the Board of Education and certified to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, together 
with a statement of the amount that the maximum 
tax rate would produce on the valuation of property. 
It would then become the duty of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to determine the 
amount of money each fiscal unit applying for 
State aid would need to supplement its own funds, 
less the per capita distribution to all fiscal units, 
in order that the minimum educational standards 
might be maintained. The sum of all such de- 
ficiencies would then be deducted from the State 
distributable school fund and the balance appor- 
tioned to all counties as at present, including the 
counties and districts receiving special State aid. 
I do not know how much money would be required 
for the purpose of special State aid but the amount 
could be calculated closely if occasion should 
demand it. 


If I have convinced you that a portion of the 
State distributable school fund should be used for 
equalizing educational opportunities, perhaps you 
will be agreeable to another but kindred proposition, 
that no part of the State school fund should be 


apportioned to any county or other fiscal unit 
except in consideration of local effort. I do not 
favor the practice of distributing State funds to 
counties or other fiscal units except upon evidences 
that such units are doing their part in maintaining 
reasonably high educational standards. That prac- 
tice is now safeguarded to some extent by existing 
laws but I believe the laws ought to be much 
stricter and more specific, making it impossible 
for a fiscal unit to receive its apportionment unless 
by its own efforts it has earned such apportion- 
ment. More than a hundred years ago the State 
of New York adopted the policy that where the 
state’s money goes there shall go the state’s author- 
ity to determine and enforce the educational 
standards and requirements set up by the state. 
I believe that is a good policy for any state to 
adopt and rigidly to follow. 


One other proposition and I am through: In my 
opinion there ought to be State funds set apart for 
the encouragement of local communities in educa- 
tional achievements of special merits and assisting 
local communities in the prosecution of worthy 
projects. I would suggest that in consideration of 
local efforts such funds should be available to 
encourage the establishment of more high schools 
and to improve those already established; to en- 
courage the consolidation of schools where such is 
practicable; to encourage the extension of the 
school term beyond the minimum required by the 
State; to pay better salaries to teachers; to estab- 
lish school libraries; and to encourage any other 
worthy projects. Special State aid of this kind 
would, of course, be conditioned by raising, by 
local taxation or by voluntary contributions, the 
larger portion of the cost of such projects by the 
people themselves. Even those counties and other 
fiscal units receiving State aid for equalization 
purposes should not be barred from receiving 
additional State aid of this kind if they elected to 
raise the necessary funds over and above the max- 
imum rate required by the State. 


Finally, let me say that in all probability the rural 
school is better than it gets credit for being; that 
in my judgment the people would be willing to 
help make it very much better if the State would do 
more of a practical nature to encourage them in 
improving their schools; and that, so far as I can 
see, the only way to encourage local initiative is 
the way I have suggested, involving an entirely 
new method of distributing the State school fund. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND REHABILI- 
TATION HAILED AS BUILDERS OF 
PROSPERITY. 


Increasing necessity of redirected training for a 
vocation was emphasized by Homer W. Nichols, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, in 
an address before several hundred memters of the 
K. E. A. in the red room of the Seelbach Thursday 
morning, April 23. 


“Ofttimes youthful Kentuckians decide upon 
training to qualify them for a livelihood and later 
are handicapped by some accident or disease which 
prevents them from following that occupation,” 
Mr. Nichols said, after citing briefly. the inequali- 
ties in education and opportunities now existing in 
the country. 
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“It has been said, ‘There is nothing great in this 
world except man and nothing great about man 
except his mind.’ With this statement I do not 
agree in full, because to me there is something 
more important than the physical life. Spiritual 
man, when directing physical man, lifts the human 
mind to the most powerful force in all the world 
when impelled by proper spiritual motives. In 
vocational rehabilitation we are engaged in that 
service of training and redirecting the faculties of 
the human mind along with muscular force animated 
by that motive expressed in ‘Man should earn his 
living by the sweat of the brow’, in order that life, 
now impaired, might become creative again,’ 
Mr. Nichols said. 


Trade Training Needed. 


“The division of vocational rehabilitation, under 
the direction of the State Department of Education, 
realizes that in a handicapped physical life the 
only sane way to diminish inequalities in oppor- 
tunities is to retrain, or, if necessary, redirect the 
mind and muscular force, that such life may be 
able to receive remunerative employment, thereby 
receiving the average or maximum wage. The law 
provides that the department shall have full control 
of each case from its inception to its conclusion. 
The shortest possible course in training at minimum 
cost is desired. 


- “Training in vocational rehabilitation provides a 

long-needed necessity in an educational system. 
Ofttimes youthful Kentuckians decide upon train- 
ing to qualify them for a livelihood and later are 
handicapped by some accident or disease which 
prevents them from following the occupation for 
which they were trained. Thus the imperative 
need for a redirected training for a vocation. 


“The untrained man goes to work as a boy of 14 
and reaches his maximum income at the age of 30. 
The high-school graduate goes to work at 18 and 
rises to his maximum income at 40 and continues 
with an income almost twice that earned by the 
untrained person. More than sixty out of every 100 
normal untrained workers are dependent on others 
for support at the age of 60. A larger per cent of 
handicapped persons are dependent on others for 
support. 


“The foregoing shows the value of training in 
business. The state and national governments 
consider this work as a good business proposition. 
However, to estimate its value in terms of money is 
to put it on the lowest basis. Yet we live in sucha 
practical world we are under necessity of making a 
living as well as a life. It is the trained, creative 
mind of young America that has made her both 
great and healthy. Such creative training is 
fundamental in the program of rehabilitation. 
However, we encourage the handicapped person to 
have confidence in himself, offer him the hand of 


confidence and lead him along the path, at the end 
of which he may have an equal chance in the race 
of life. If the wealth of our country were destroyed, 
as represented by its production, the people in 
time could reproduce it, but a young, impaired 
America will cause our nation to suffer for genera- 
tions to come. 


Men Create Wealth. 


“It is our desire that wealth does not accumulate 
at the expense of man, but with the preservation 
of man by training him mentally, physically and 
morally that he may become truly creative. 


“The chief motive actuating this department is 
a more consecrated consideration that a better 
service may be rendered to those handicapped in 
Kentucky. Those bright, slumbering minds of 
today, though sheltered by a maimed body, must 
be trained, polished and strengthened in some voca- 
tion, for upon these minds a share of the problems 
of state will soon rest. Many giant intellects are 
dormantly sleeping within these shackeled frames. 
We must kindle the spark and set fire to the human 
mind and soul, and watch them glow with radiant 
hopes for a brighter future and a better day. 


“One of the most hopeful signs for Kentucky’s 
future is the intense interest manifested in con- 
structing and building new lives out of old wreck- 
age. In the future it will be good to look down 
through the vista of years and find that we have 
builded as we should and builded well and strong 
as we came to know how. It is our good fortune 
to instill within the very beings of those coming 
under our consideration the thought that there is 
hope for them and better opportunities awaiting.” 
—LovisvitLE HERALD. 








Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 


They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE,KY. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


M. A. Leiper, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College. 


About two decades ago a wave of keen analysis 
of all subjects in the school course struck the field of 
pedagogical thought. Every subject in the curric- 
ulum was subjected under high-powered pedagog- 
ical lenses to a severe scrutiny to find reasons for 
its presence in the school. At this time the spirit of 
materialism was giving undue prominence to all 
subjects dealing with facts of the world about us— 
and pushing into the background others, the form 
subjects, which dea! with the fundamental principles 
which are necessary to an understanding of facts of 
life. 


It was at this time that the subject of English 
grammar came into degree of disrepute. Starting 
from the false premise that the abstract study of 
grammar alone should turn out boys and girls from 
the school as polished, correct users of the mother 
tongue, educators, seeing that such was not the case, 
said of the subject what Christ said of the barren 
fig tree, ‘‘Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?” A saner attitude now obtains, and these 
same educators have come to realize that the 
sugar-coated language lesson type of text used the 
past two decades went too far-in the other direction 
of submerging the actual facts of language in a maze 
of varied activities which lack foundation and defi- 
nite direction. These texts remind one of ex-Pres- 
ident Eliot’s criticism of modern education, which 
was something like this: ‘‘Modern education is 
trying to find what the little fellow would rather do 
and hetping him to do this in the most pleasing way 
possible.’’ It is true that the more abstract and 
scientific type of language work was introduced too 
early under the old system, but this evil is now 
happily being remedied as grammar is being allowed 
again to take its place in good standing among its 
fellows. 


It is an interesting fact that texts in language 
for the elementary school are gradually demanding 
more mastery of the basal language facts, and that 
in the high schools all over the land grammar is 
fast being given a place as a specific separate sub- 
ject with a text. A committee of the N. E. A. some 
fifteen years ago, after much deliberation as to where 
grammar should appear in the course, finally decided 
that it should be in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Such a decision is worth little unless the two types 
of grammar are taken into consideration. To be 
sure, functional grammar should be in these grades 
mentioned, and, for that matter, in all of the grades 
from the very moment the child is taught to put a 
period at the end of a sentence. The study of 
grammar as a science, as well as a guide to correct 
practice, belongs in the high school. 


A short while ago English grammar was given a 
specific place in the high schools of Kentucky. At 
first it was placed in the sophomore year; later, 
about two years ago, it was moved up to the last 
half of the senior year. I have no objection to the 
study of the more scientific and abstract language 
material at this late time in the course; a valuable 
acquisition is sure to follow such a practice. This 


will not, however, take the place of all grammar 
study in the high school. 


The teacher is too apt to 


feel that since the subject has a specific place there 
it is unnecessary to teach it anywhere else. As a 
matter of fact throughout the first two years it is 
absolutely necessary to teach a large body of 
fundamental grammar facts upon a definite plan 
paralleling the composition work. Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and many other states give a 
specific place and have a text for this grammar in the 
freshman year. No amount of exhortation or red- 
penciling can have any effect in correcting the 
so-called ‘‘comma fault” with a pupil who does not 
know what constitutes a sentence; likewise, effort 
to get a student to place a comma before an intro- 
ductory adverbial clause before he knows the nine 
kinds of adverbial clauses is wholly useless. And 
thus it is with practically all usages in punctuation, 
capitalization, and sentence structure. The sooner 
we realize that a real possession of all fundamental 
facts of grammar is necessary to successful language 
activity of any kind, the sooner will we see that 
a students at the very beginning master 
them. 


I am led to make these observations largely 
because of intimate acquaintance with many groups 
of high-school graduates—about three hundred each 
year now—who enter our school as freshmen. Last 
September, after three weeks of very earnest effort 
to teach some two hundred of these high-school 
graduates of last year many of thea bc’s of language 
facts which a ninth-grade pupil should know, we 
gave four standard tests to this group. These tests 
were in punctuation, capitalization, sentence struc- 
ture, and grammar, and were regular standard tests 
used all over the land. 57% of these students were 
found below standard, sdme of them rating aslowas 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. About 6% 
were rated as low as the seventh grade. In punc- 
tuation 69% were below standard for college 
entrance. 


I shall have more to say of these conditions 
later, for this and other institutions are making 
further studies in this field. The point I wish to 
make in this article is that the proper foundation 
for successful language activity must be laid in a 
mastery of fundamental grammatical facts early in 
the high-school course. It must be done at this 
time by boldy attacking without apology or giving 
quarter to the desires of the modern youth for 
“something attractive” and sticking to the job until 
a reasonable degree of mastery is evidenced in writ- 
ten composition, in oral speech, in literary interpre- 
tation, and elsewhere. 


We all like to jump into our Fords and drive 
through the beautiful country for an afternoon of 
enjoyment, but this is impossible without first going 
through the expensive and laborious task of build- 
ing good roads; the young beginner in music would 
like to render Rubenstein’s Melody in F without 
long months of practice and study of fundamentals. 
Long enough have we allowed the modern youth to 
believe that by some hook or crook he can build 
on the sand a language house which will withstand 
the waves and ravages of future years. Let both 
pupil and teacher ponder over this great principle of 
life. Let us give serious thought to the language 
inefficiency of the average high-school graduate and 
see that the remedy of the evil lies only in the 
mastery of the facts of grammar very early in the 


. course and in an insistent demand for their practice 


every day. 
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New Constitution of K. E. A. 


NOTE—The following Constitution and By-Laws were unanimously adopted during bsiness session 
of K. E. A. Convention, Saturday morning, April 25, 1925. This Constitution will become operative just 
as soon as Articles of Incorporation are filed with the Secretary of State. 


Article I—Name. 


This organization shall be called the Kentucky Education 
Association (Incorporated). 


Article II—Object. 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State by: 

1. Serving the children of the Commonwealth. 

2. Fostering professional zeal. 

3. Advancing educational standards. 
_ Establishing and maintaining helpful friendly relation- 
ships. 

5. Protecting and advancing the interests of its members. 


Article I1I—Membership. 


1. Any person actively engaged i in educational work in Ken- 
tucky may become an active member by paying the annual 
dues of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50). 


2. Any person interested in education may become an 
associate member by paying the annual dues. 

3. Any member may become a life member of this Asso- 
ciation by paying the life dues of ten dollars ($10.00). 

4. Only active members shall have the right to vote or 
hold office. 


Article IV—Officers. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, an Executive Secretary-Treasurer and a 
Board of Directors of five members, one of whom shall be 
the President. 


Article V—Meetings. 


The time and place of meetings shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors, 


Article VI—Permanent Committees. 


There shall be the following committees appointed by the 
President: 


1, Auditing Committee of three members, who shall 
examine or have examined by competent, professional, expert 
accountants, the books of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


2. A Resolutions Committee of five members to perform 
the service usually rendered by such a committee. 


3. A Legislative Committee of seven members, of which the 
President shall be one. Three members shall be appointed 
annually for a period of two years. The committee shall 
report annually to the Association needed legislation and 
shall represent the Association at the sessions of the General 
Assembly. 

4. A Research Committee of five members who shall make 
a thorough study of some educational problem annually and 
report the result of its findings to the Association. 

5. A Publicity Committee of five members who shall 
devise means of spreading information and of popularizing 
education. 


Article VII—Elections. 


1, The President, the Vice-Presidents and the members of 
the Board of Directors shall be nominated from the floor of 

the Association and shal] be elected by secret ballot. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 

3.. The members of the Board of Directors, other than the 
Chairman, shall be elected for a period of two years, two of 
which shall be elected annually. The President by virtue 
of his office shall be the chairman of this board. 


4. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed 
and his salary fixed by the Board of Directors. His first 
appointment shall be for a term not to exceed two years after 
which he may be re-appointed for a period not to exceed four 
years. 


Article VIII—Departments. 


The departments of this Association shall be: 
1. A Department of Superintendence consisting of two 
sections 
(a) City Superintendents. 
(b) County Superintendents. 


2. Kindergarten. 

3. Elementary Schools—Grades one to six. 

4. Secondary Education—Grades seven to twelve. 
5. Colleges and Normal Schools. 

6. Rural Schools. 

7. Fine Arts. 


Article [X—Powers and Duties of Officers. 


1. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are pre- 
scribed by this Constitution and its By-laws. 


2. The Board of Directors shall constitute the executive 
board of the Association to transact the business of the As- 
sociation in the interim between annual meetings and to per- 
form such other duties as are usually prescribed by the similar 
officers of incorporated bodies. 

3. The Board of Directors shall appoint the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, fix his compensation and have general 

oversight of his work. 

4. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Board of Directors and of the Associa- 
tion. He shall keep proper account books. receive all member- 
ship fees and other funds of the Association, deposit them in 
the name of the Kentucky Education Association in a bank 
designated by the Board of Directors and pay them out only 
on the order of the Association or of the Board of Directors. 
He shall furnish such bonds as the Board of Directors shall 
require. He shall secure special railroad rates when possible 
for the meeting of the Association, discharge such other duties 
as pertain to his office and act as general manager of the Asso- 
ciation under the direction of the Board of Directors. 


Article X—Directors’ Report. 


The Board of Directors shall hold its meeting annually 
with the sessions of the Association. Special meetings shall 
be on the call of the President. The Board shall pass upon all 
bills presented for payment or that may have been paid by the 
Secretary-Treasurer for incidental expenses during the year. 


Article XI—Affiliated Organizations. 


All educational associations now organized in the State, or 
which may hereafter be organized, may become affiliated with 
the Kentucky Education Association under such conditions 
as may be stated in the By-Laws. and worked out jointly by 
the officers of both associations involved. 


Article XII—Official Journal. 

A professional journal known as the Kentucky School 
Journal may be issued monthly from September to May, 
inclusive. _. sats ll 

Article XIII—Amendments. 24 

This Constitution may be amended and altered at any an- 

nual meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of the 


members present; provided that the alteration or amendment 
has been proposed in writing on a previous day of said meeting. 


Article XIV—Adoption. 


This Constitution shall take effect immediately upon adop- 
tion. 
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BY-LAWS. 
Election. 


1. (a) Nominations shall be made in the forenoon of the 
first day of the annual meeting. 


(b) Following the nominations, the Secretary-Treasirer 
shall prepare ballots modeled after the general plan used by 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


(c) Balloting shall take place on the second day of 
the annual meeting, between the hours of 8 A. M. and 6. P. Me 
One ballot-box will be placed at the hotel headq'arters of the 
Association, and one at the place of general meetings. The 
general proced ire of cond ‘cting the election shalJ be under 
the direction of the Board of Directors. 

(d) The candidate receiving the highest vote shall be 
declared elected. 

(e) In the event of a tie the Board of Directors shall 
elect from the candidates receiving the same high vote. 


(f) The results of the election shall be announced at 
the general session of the last day of the annual meeting. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERSHIP. 


A large number of honor roll units reached us too 
late for publication in the April issue K,. E. A. 
Journal. Schools and counties reporting 100% 
enrollment have been published from time to time 
in the different numbers of the Journal. The 
following list completes the honor roll as reported 
to this office: 


Superintendents 
Schools or Principals. 
Centertown Graded School.....Raymond C. Hocker 
Mt. Sterling City Schools....................... H. A. Babb 


-.W. R. Meers 
Harper Gatton 


Butler Graded School 8 
Madisonville City Schools................. 


Middlesboro City Schools............... _J. W. Bradner 
Owensboro City Schools.......................... J. L. Foust 
Bardstown City Schools........ _.W sie Lockett 
Providence City Schools.......................-....L. P. Jones 
Danvitle City Schoois:...<:-..2..<- : C. Bosley 
Glencoe SCUOO le. 2.20. tect uae .R.S. Tucker 
Lebanon Graded School.................... Susie Simpson 
bewrsbure SchOol-<...-2...c.c..cc0c-sccsonerce W. B. Dampier 
CUNCICE NTR G57 C1 i eek ee eee J. W. Selph 
Barbourville Public Schools............... . P. Caywood 
Irvington Graded School.............. a E. Hoffman 
Dixon Graded! School.................-... R. W. Batsel, Jr. 
Yeaman School.............. Pee ne: ....E, N. Pusey 
Mickman: City. Schools:. -:......-.2.-.-s.-0..0:: J. M. Calvin 
Caneyville Graded & High School.......... C. S. Brown 
Hartiord Tigh School: :.....2-.2--.22 cc @. L. Shulez 
Maysville City Schools....... ee Hugh S. Calkins 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
SIMEON C7151) SRE Ma ene nen npn Ore nee Ted 
Drakesboro School... -.....-.----<--:0-<:--- M. McGowan 
Crttenden County... ccs Weis. Pans 


Johnson School, Lexington.......... ..Annie Dillard 


Louisville & Jefferson County 


Children’s Homie:.-s-s0:.s6s.<-.3<.-<2 eee Geo. Colvin 
Caldwell: County x... 2:02.22 scscec Guy G. Nichols 
Crutchfield School........................W. C. Underwood 
Auburn High School.........................J. Frank Bruner 
flaanian City Schools:..-..........0<.s.--seccaceees W. D. Jones 
dielerson, ‘County <2. ccs csecs eens .O. J. Stivers 
BSE DLCE SCHOOL chee nih oc cin ecuscocstl Oscar Shemwell 
Bellevue City Schools.............-..:.....2., Vaught Mills 
Lebanon High School.......................... Lillian Bauer 
Harrodsburg City Schools................../ A. K. McKemie 
Dudley School, Lexington............ Mrs. Lena S. White 





McLean County J. W. Dillehay 
GIECA GX O° 17) 5 0 Paris B, Akin 





Morton Jr. High School, a L. Hunt 
Arlington School, Lexington... ....... Roberta Newman 
Bethel Graded & High School... ...B. H. Crowe 


Shelbyville City Schools.....................-.--. a H. Muntz 
Campbellsville City Schools... ..N. E. Helderman 
Ashland School, Lexington area Etta Coons 
Lexington Senior High School......Charles E. Skinner 
Bloomfield Public School.................. bs Jewell, Je. 
Padticah City Scliools:..........--.2-0..--.0.s- ...L. J. Hanifan 
Masion City Schools... J.S. Brown 
ramble: Gotntys a. oa Mrs. Carrie Hood 
Anchorage Public Schools..................-.-- M. J. Clarke 
Carrollton Public Schools.................. W. F. O’Donnell 
Pikeville City Schools........................-.---- T. W. Oliver 
Sardis Consolidated Graded & 

RTO SCNOO I 2 nasa W. R. Chandler 
Megane C Gumby. od eee Annie Wiley 
Louisville City Schools.......... B. W. Hartley, Supt. 

Male High School................ J. B. Carpenter, Prin. 
Girls: High Schooli....----s.c0o.n0a0: S. B. Tinsley 


J. M. Atherton High School......Emma a Woerner 
duPont Manual Train’g H.S E. P. Chapin 


Louisville Normal.............. Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Bellenapr Schools, :.... 2c 22n.s 22 Georgia M. Brown 
Brandeis. School:..............-...... Sallie P. Boswell 
Roperts Senooha.... ne Lydia Reibert 
CGCDRAN: SCNOOU eos ses Lucy Spurgin 
McFerran School....................- Mary E. McClure 
Portland School.....................Theresa C. Keidel 
Longfellow School....................----- Agnes Dickson 
ergiey: -Sehoolic. 2... ccc cs annns Sallie J. Snyder 
Shelby Schools... J. M. LaRue 
Main Building, Highland Park........ Nellie Warden 
Strother School..............-...-<:«. Jennie T. Summers 
Jonnson Selool......:-2..<20c. 2 ccoces Lorena Schreick 
Ciaeie SGnOOl 5.6 ec aca Anna S. Krieger 
Montgomery oe a ae, Lillie A. Casey 
Parkland School... -....2.--...:.<..-..0 Anna M. Bligh 
FAtZer SCHOO. --<.5.os ws .. Bessie T. Meyer 
gL ll es: 0s) a an aie Emma M. Stanley 
E. Hignland Park School........ Beatrice W. Johnson 
Eastern Departmental School....... Eva T. Mason 
1. N.. Bloom: School.....................<. Adelaide Seekamp 
California School................... _........M. K. Keating 
Jefferson School...........2.........-- ictal May E. Jones 
Shawnee School....................... Julia T. Steinberg 
Madison Street School.......... Gertrude Kohnhorst 


West’n Depart’al School......Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Upper Fulton School..................Nettie L. Laufer 


Special Schook eo Mary J. Harlow 
Heywood Nc Elma Kornhorst 
Grayson Street School................ Margaret Kirkup 
Monearrat Seliool!.............:.. Elizabeth Gardner 
Nerker SChoe lcs. ccc cscdi easesecc Mamie Drewry 
Hazelwood Sctool. 2. Ida Von Donhoff 
Beechmont School.......... Roselyn J. Lowenstein 
IOBTOR  SENOORe:si5 565 nts Evelyn Wells 
Lower ‘Fulton: School................... Cornelia Beach 
Children’s Free Hospital.............. -Frances Gates 
Audubon Open Air School...... -Carleen E. Proehl 
Jacons Addition... ..-<-.0. csc. Jewel Drewry 
Engelhard School........:- 2... Myrtle Sproule 
NI OGFIS SCNOOE oi. cncsecnaok Florence Kahlert 
Roosevelt: School...................:.. Blanche Lindley 
Oakdale School................... Fannie H. Lowenstein 
John Marshall School................ Minnie L. Burks 
PrOINIGON: “SCHOO... asc ssecenecancces Anne Grunder 
Pranigin: School... .......:..-..3 S. B. Rutherford 
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Protect the Children 


By installing EVERCOOL DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS in the school building and 
on the playground—the one sure way to 
enforce drinking sanitation. 


EVERCOOL FOUNTAINS were designed 
with this chief aim in mind—to afford school 
children a constant supply of clean, fresh 
water which could not possibly become 
contaminated by disease. The bubbler 
attachment makes purity a positive fact— 
only the water touches the lips of the 
children. 


Every EVERCOOL carries an absolute 
suarantee—you run no possible chance 
when purchasing them. 


Central School Supply Co. 


(Incorporated) 


311-313 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
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